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What are the world’s three great whiskies? 


T he complete liquor cabinet must contain three great 
whiskies. A great Scotch. A great Canadian. And the 
greatest of all American whiskies — Lord Calvert. 

Three whiskies are necessary because a true host is 
more interested in his guests than in himself. And it is 
only hospitable to offer your guests their choice of the 
world’s three great whiskies — Scotch, Canadian and 


America’s own Lord Calvert. We recommend, there- 
fore, that you add Lord Calvert whiskey to your liquor 
cabinet, alongside its equals. 

Your honored guests will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness, and you will find Lord Calvert — one of America’s 
most expensive whiskies — a worthy addition to your 
whiskey library. Judge for yourself. Tonight. 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL S P I R I T S , C A LV E R T DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
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COVER: Brown and Ratterman 
Draining by Robert Riger 

Coach Paul Brown, the meticulous, scholarly coach of the world 
champion Cleveland Browns, must cram all the knowledge of 
his complicated offense into a quarterback other than Otto 
Graham this year. Brown’s top candidate for the demanding 
job is George Ratterman, the Graham understudy (see page 18 ). 


THE GREAT BASEBALL DRAMA: FINAL ACT 

A subway Series climaxes a thrilling pennant finish, reported, Jby Robert Creamer and Roy Terrell 

BASEBALL AND WILLIAM SAROYAN 

America’s noted novelist sees the pennant won at Ebbets Field and miles a special treat for fans 

A SPECIAL X-RAY OF THE 1956 SEASON 55 

From April to October, a statistical summary of teams, individuals, heroes and goals 

PREVIEW: PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL GETS UNDER WAY IS 

A salute and a few suggestions to football’s virtuosos from James Murray, four pages of Color pictures of 
Coach Paul Brown's amazing Browns and Scouting Reports of the 12 pro teams 

FOOTBALL’S SECOND WEEK: NEWS & VIEWS FROM ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Reports on the week's top games, a national roundup, Herman Hickman’s column and Hunches 

U.S. TENNIS IS BEING KILLED 

Whitney Tower interviews Jack Kramer, who diagnoses the game’s ailments and suggests some remedies 

PICNICS AND JUMPS 

Only the best is to be found at Rolling Rock’s hunt meeting, photographed In Color by Hans Knopf 

FAREWELL TO THE BABE 

A moving tribute to Mildred Didrikson Zaharias by her friend and admirer Paul GallicO 

WEATHERBY’S WONDERFUL RIFLE 

It’s a custom-built beauty for big-game hunters that will drop an elephant with one shot. By Martin Kane 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

WILLIAM SAROYAN GOES TO THE SERIES 
FOOTBALL: MICHIGAN VS. MICHIGAN STATE 
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| Proud ... of his 
bne Plainsman 
ity Town Style Major 
J by Yorkshire 


Plainsman’s exclusive Yorkshire worsted flannel is woven in an 
unusually close texture from fine Australian wool yarns ... to give 
the cloth weightless comfort and luxurious feel. It’s America’s 
smartest solid tone suit ... in Navy, Smoke Blue, New Grays, 
Currency Green, Ranch Brown. Trim “Straitly” modeled. 

Gel this " LITTLE BLUE BOOK" 
of Sport and Style Info. 

Only 2% x 4)4 in. with 170 pages of 
football schedules, scores. sport 
records, fraternity data, style news 
and advice. Get one free at store in 
your city that sells Varsity Town 

Clothes or send 10c for postage to . . . The H. A. Seinsheimer Co. 

Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
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If you saw your belt as others see it, you’d change it more often 


You don’t have to look like the gentleman in the 
picture to be out-dated — a worn or old-fashioned belt 
can be just as disastrous to your appearance. And 
unfortunately, you are the last to know, for actually, 
you can barely see your belt when you have it on. 

Make this instantaneous style test 

Just tuck in your shirt and look down at your belt. 
You can hardly see more than just the edge — but others 
see the entire belt — with its worn appearance and old- 
fashioned styling. Certainly, if you saw your belt as 
others see it, you’d change it more often, and you'd 
change to "Paris,”* the modern belt. These rugged 
molded, saddle leather belts are perfect for sports and 
casual wear. Select several today. 


Top — Unique hand-stenciled pattern in 
style. $2.00. 

Center — Hand-inlaid edge design with extra 
comfortable stretch buckle. 1" width. $2.50. 
Bottom— 1" style with a two-tone, hand-sten- 
ciled design. $2.50. 


It 


doesn't 


a tintype to date a man! 
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Dale Dodrill, Colorado A&M, Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, 1956 pro all-star de- 
fensive guard, wears Jantzen "Upper 
Classman” pullover of Kharafleece 
. . . washable, durably mothproofed 
with Mitin®... 11.95. 



The gift you'd 

like to receive yourself 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 

How important is a jockey 
to a horse ? 





BARRY RYAN 

Lexington, Ky. 


You may be sure of a 
foal’s blood strain ; you 
spend lots of time with 
him — his feed, the vet, 
his training, etc. Now 
he’s 2 years old and 
ready— you hope- and you get him to the 
post. What happens? Everything depends 
on a little bitty man, with a little bitty cap 
and a size two shoe. 


MRS. C. V. WHITNEY 

Old Westbury, N.Y. 


As important as Bobby 
Bragan is to the Pi- 
rates. Bobby took the 
same kids from last to 
first place — for a while 
—in the National 
League. A good jockey can perform a like 
miracle. He is as important to his horse as 
a conductor to an orchestra, because a horse 
race is a symphony in motion. 


. . . first class from Holland 



Heine ken's 


HOLLAND BEER 

Now you con send a case of Heineken's Beer 
as a gift to friends and business associates 
wherever Heineken's is sold 
in the United States. 

For Full Information Write to: 

BEVERAGE GIFT SERVICE. Department HB, 

City National Bank Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Cenerol U. S. Imoorlcrs. Von Munching S Co. Inc 


CHARLES H. WACKER 

Chicago manufacturer 

For a good horse to put 
in a good performance 
a good jockey is essen- 
tial. But a good jockey 
can’t do much for a 
poor horse. The only 
reason Native Dancer was beaten at the 
Kentucky Derby was because of a scant 
miscalculation by a jockey who is one of 
the greatest riders. 



JOSEPHINE ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON 

Lexington, Ky. 


There’s a tendency for 
stables to depend on 
“name” jockeys, but 
in a mile-and-a-half 
race some of the horses 
are going to break. The 
best name jockey in the world can’t do any- 
thing about it. I’ve been a rider in horse 
shows. There it’s different. A rider means 
50% to 60% to his mount. 



JIMMY KILROE 



Official handicapper 


Over a long pull, a 
good rider can win 
races that poor riders 
will lose. A poor rider 
can get the best horse 
licked by mistakes in 
judgment. Race horses run between 35 and 
40 miles an hour. Riders have to make in- 
stant decisions, and the better riders make 
fewer mistakes. 


MAX HIRSCH 

T rainer for 
King Ranch and 
other stables 

Let’s say that the jock- 
ey has got to have the 
horse. With a really 
great horse — the great- 
est— and a number of 
good jockeys to choose 
from, I’d say that the jockey amounts to 
about 25% of the race, but no more. Be- 
cause he has equally good jockeys running 
against him. 
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JOHN V. BOUVIER III 

Easthampton, N. Y. 
Stockbroker 


In the average horse 
race a good jockey is 
worth about 75% of 
the race and the horse 
25%. However, when 
you have great horses 
like Citation, Whirlaway, Native Dancer 
and Man o’ War, it’s usually the other way 
round. But even great horses can miss, if 
the jockey has a temporary lapse. 



BELMONT EVANS 

Baltimore, Md. 
Horse Trainer 


My opinion may raise 
some eyebrows, but I 
sincerely believe that 
a jockey is about 5% 
of the horse after the 
trainer is through with 
him, and the horse can really run. That 
kind of horse makes a jockey, even an Ar- 
caro. Any jockey who can hang on can win 
with Swaps or Nashua. 



MRS. ARDEN J. BRAKE 


| Miami, Fla. 

Owner, racing stable 

Not too important. A 
| jockey has to have 
! good judgment in a 
tight race but that’s 
all. Everything else be- 
ing equal, a good jock- 
ey can move a horse up by a head in a tight 
race, but he can’t move him up a full length. 
Give me the good horse in a race and you 
can have your pick of jockeys. 


: 
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NEXT WEEK: 


Most countries subsidize 
their Olympic athletes. 
Should we do the same ? 



The Cordial with the Scotch Whisky Base 

Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Charles Edward’s personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for its unique dry flavour 
and exquisite bouquet. 

*Dram — A small drink. When the drink is 
Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
Imported by w. a. taylor & co., N. y., n. y. 


Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 


80 PROOF 



_ _ For Winter Sports, there's nowhere like 

bnow, 5un Switzerland! You'll find 125 Winter Resorts 
and Fun Galore 1 w ‘ t ^ 1 World-Renowned Ski-Runs. And wher- 
ever there's skiing in Switzerland, there's 
You'll have the perfect holiday Q | so skating( tobogganing/ cur | ing , hockey 

in Wintertime and sleigh rides. Even "spectating" or re- 
C ** a I nr\ l QX ' n 9 are fine arts! Remember this: Each 
^ * day in Switzerland's health-building Alpine 

air should add another week to your life. 


Consult your travel agent or write 
SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 

10 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
661 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T he millions who have known the joy of making a 
grand slam doubled and vulnerable, and the despair of 
going down three tricks in like circumstances play their 
cards for the most part unaware of the man to whom they 
are indebted for both experiences. He is Harold S. Vander- 
bilt, the inventor of contract bridge. 

He is also, of course, the man who successfully defended 
the historic America’s Cup, the ultimate trophy in yacht- 
ing, against its last three challenges. 

Despite his name and accomplishments and the fact that 
he has during almost all of his 72 years been one of the most 
imposing and creative figures in American sporting life, 
“Mike” Vanderbilt has remained comparatively unknown 
to the general public, more a legend than a reality, and 
even the legend is indistinct. 

In next week’s issue, however, Sports Illustrated pub- 
lishes the first installment of a four-part article by George 
Plimpton in which both the personality and the contribu- 
tions of Harold S. Vanderbilt at last come through clearly. 

During the six months of preparing his story, Plimpton, 
Harvard ’48, once president of the Lampoon and now editor 
of the quarterly Paris Review, visited Vanderbilt, Harvard 
’07, at his home in Florida, his farm in Virginia, his offices 
in New York and rode part way on one of Vanderbilt's 
self-driven and typically high-speed motor trips through 
Europe. He also went out sailing with him, played golf 
and tennis with him. 

He also joined him at the card table, for at the outset 
Vanderbilt told him, “One thing is sure. If you’re going to 
write this, you'd better play some bridge with me.” 

The result of the many hours of games and sport and the 
many months of research and writing was not only a friend- 
ship between writer and subject, but the first complete 
story of a great sailor, of a meticulous and inventive intel- 
lect and of a peerless competitor. 



"ORLON"*, in a fine blend with wool, adds 
neatness and softness to the handsome (Ian* 
nels at right. See them in a variety of shades 
and styles, including the new subtle stripes, 
at these and other fine stores: 


Butte. Montana 

The Togpery 

Charleston. W Va. 

Henry's Mens Shtj^ 


lyttor.'s 








S mon g Landauer 

Denver, Colorado 

Cottrell's The Man's Store 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Younker Bros. 

Durham. N. C. 

The Young Men's Shop 



fort Worth. Texas 

Washer Bros. 

Jamestown, h. y 

Turners 

Kinston. N C. 

The Sport Shop 
Silverwood's 





Minneapolis. Minn. 













Portland. Oregon 

Meier & Frank Co.. In<w- 



Richmond. Va. 

Thalhimer Bros. 

San Diego. Calif 

Walker Scott Co. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Kirkeby'S Mens Weir 

State College. Pa 

Hur's Mens Shop 





Toledo. Ohio 

The B R. Baker Co. 

Tucson, Aril. 

White House Department Store 





“OIILON 


(flOTO 


♦"Orion" is Du Pont's registered trademark for its acrylic fibe; 
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gives flannels The Well-Groomed Look 


This fall you can wear flannel slacks that are luxuriously soft, yet keep 
you looking admirably neat. "Orion”* acrylic fiber makes this possible, 
helps flannels hold their shape and press to give you The Well -Groomed 
Look, wearing after wearing. See soft flannels made with "Orion” at 
the fine stores listed opposite, or wherever you buy your better clothes. 

*"Orlon" is Du Port's registered trademark (or its acrylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, does 
not make the fabrics or slacks shown here. 


ORLON 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING . . .THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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EVENTS 



...the new “tie 99 for sport shirts 


October 5 through October 13 


• TV COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE 
OTHERWISE NOTED 

• Tony Anthony vs. Clarence Hinnant. light heavy- 
weights (10 rds.), New Capitol Arena, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

U. of Miami vs. Boston College, Miami (N). 
UCLA vs. Oregon, Los Angeles (N). 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 


Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Amherst vs. Union, Amherst, Mass. 

Army vs. Penn St., West Point, N.Y. 

Bucknell vs. Lehigh, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Connecticut vs. Rutgers, Storrs, Conn. 

Cornell vs. Navy, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Delaware vs. Lafayette, Newark, Del. 

Harvard vs. Tufts, Cambridge, Mass. 

Holy Cross vs. Colgate, Worcester, Mass. 
Maryland vs. Baylor, College Park, Md. 
Muhlenberg vs. Temple, Allentown, Pa. 
Pennsylvania vs. Dartmouth, Philadelphia. 
Princeton vs. Columbia, Princeton, N.J. 

Vermont vs. Maine, Burlington, Vt. 

Williams vs. Colby, Williamstown, Mass. 

Yale vs. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Vanderbilt, Mobile, Ala. 

Auburn vs. Furman, Auburn, Ala. 

Duke vs. Tennessee, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Kentucky, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia vs. Mississippi St., Athens, Ga. 
Mississippi vs. Houston, Jackson, Miss. 

North Carolina St. vs. Clemson, Raleigh, N.C. 
Rice vs. Louisiana St., Houston, Texas. 

South Carolina vs. North Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 
Texas vs. West Virginia, Austin, Texas. 

continued on page 10 


WORLD SERIES CALENDAR 

ALL GAMES WILL BE TELEVISED BY NBC 
AND BROADCAST BY MUTUAL 


Friday, October 5 

New York vs. Brooklyn, third game, Yankee 
Stadium, N.Y., 12:45 p.m. 


Saturday, October 6 

New York vs. Brooklyn, fourth game, Yankee 
Stadium, N.Y., 12:45 p.m. 


Your own personal initial will spark this popular replacement of 
the ordinary necktie. Ideal for sportshirts, the Lariat provides smart 
style at the collar with maximum comfort. 

You'll find it especially valuable when “ties are required at 
resorts, restaurants, etc. Elegant initial set in rich black and silvery 
shield design. $ 1.50 

At leading jetcelry, men’s wear and department stores . 

Look for the name SWANK.® World's Largest Manufacturer of Men's and Boys' Jewelry. 

Swank, InC., Attleboro, Mass. 


Sunday, October 7 

New York vs. Brooklyn, fifth game (if neces- 
sary), Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 1:45 p.m. 


Monday, October 8 

Brooklyn vs. New York, sixth game (if neces- 
sary), Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 12:45 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 9 

Brooklyn vs. New York, seventh game (if nec- 
essary), Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 12:45 p.m. 
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Famous last words— 

“I’ll get my antifreeze tomorrow!” 


Why go through this again — take steps now! 

1. Take your car to your regular serviceman. 

2. Give him time for a complete check of the 
entire cooling system. 


3. Ask him to install his company brand of 
glycol all-winter antifreeze. 

Three easy steps right now . . . and you’re 
ready for carefree winter driving! 


Dow is a leading producer and supplier of ethylene glycol to the antifreeze industry. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
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^^CRILAN and wool . . . beauty, 
richness, washability. 

Deep, lustrous stripes (or plaids) convey 
the spirit of youthful America. 

about $9 


• TCU vs. Arkansas, Fort Worth, Texas, 2:15 C.S.T. 
(NBC*). Men to watch: TCU's Jim Swink (23) & 
Arkansas' George Walker (44). 

Texas Tech vs. Texas A&M, Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia vs. Wake Forest, Charlottesville, Va. 
William & Mary vs. Boston U., Williamsburg, Va. 

west; 

Iowa vs. Oregon St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Kansas vs. Colorado, Lawrence, Kan. 

Michigan vs. Michigan St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Purdue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri vs. SMU, Columbia, Mo. 

Nebraska vs. Iowa St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Tulane, Evanston, III. 

Notre Dame vs. Indiana, South Bend, Ind. 

• Ohio St. vs. Stanford, Columbus, Ohio, 2:50 p.m. 
(ABC*). 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas St., Norman, Okla. 

Wichita vs. Oklahoma A&M, Wichita, Kan. 
Wisconsin vs. Southern California, Madison, Wis. 
FAR WEST 

California vs. Pittsburgh, Berkeley, Calif. 

Idaho vs. Washington St.. Moscow, Idaho. 
Washington vs. Illinois, Seattle. Wash. 
(Professionals) 

Baltimore vs. Detroit. Baltimore. 

Philadelphia vs. Washington. Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh vs. Cleveland, Pittsburgh. 

Horse Racing 

Manhattan Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
\Zz m.. Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

The Matron, $25,000, 2-yr.-old fillies, 6 f., Bel- 
mont Pk., N.Y. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


Football 

(Professional) 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. New York, Chicago, 2 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Green Bay vs. Chicago Bears, Green Bay, Wis. 
San Francisco vs. Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 


• Danny Giovanelli vs. Joe Miceli, welterweights 
(10 rds.), St. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER ID 


Boxing 

Spider Webb vs. Charley Cotton, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Chicago Stadium, Chicago, 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1 1 


Golf 

Western Open, Presidio GC, San Francisco 
(through Oct. 14). 

Opening of National Hockey League: 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


• Johnny Sullivan vs. Rory Calhoun, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Cleveland Arena, Cleveland, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

Miami vs. Maryland, Miami, Fla. 

Horse Racing 

Ladies' Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 
fillies & mares, IVz m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE MACK SHIRT C0RP., Cincinnati 2. 0 hi 0 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


Boating 

Sahara Cup, unlimited inboards, Lake Mead, 
Nev. (also Oct. 14). 

Boxing 

Tony De Marco vs. Kid Gavilan, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Boston. 

continued on page IS 
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NEVER MIND ABOUT THE MERCURY 

. . . here’s one suit you’ll enjoy wearing indoors 
or out from here to humidity . . . your good-fitting, 
grand-looking Plateau. Aptly called the suit with 
the Weightless Feel. 

Pure, marvelous wool is prelaxed in the loom by 
Pacific Mills, then given Balanced Tailoring by 
Timely Clothes. The finished product: comfort 
without bulk, a superior worsted beautifully tailored 
— at a price well within reason. See your Plateau 
dealer. Suit $75. Slacks $23.95. Sentry Coat $62.50. 


At these 




Hibbs, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cromwell Clothes, Portland, Oregon 
Wuriburg's, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The Hob, Madison, Wisconsin 


PACIFIC MIIIS 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
A member of Burlington Industries, Inc. 







Versailles 

LA GALERIE DES GLACES 

FRANCE 


» 



COONAC BRANDY 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH MARTELL 

. . . as much a part of France as Versailles 


•The most treasured cognac in France, most popular in the world. 


3 STAR 84 PROOF, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE. SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVE, BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N. Y., N. Y. 




COMING EVENTS 


Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Boston U. vs. George Washington, Boston. 
Bowdoin vs. Amherst, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown vs. Dartmouth, Providence, R.l. 

Columbia vs. Yale. New York. 

Cornell vs. Harvard, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Delaware vs. Bucknell, Newark, Del. 

Maine vs. New Hampshire, Orono, Me. 
Massachusetts vs. Connecticut, Amherst, Mass. 
Pennsylvania vs. Princeton, Philadelphia. 

• Penn State vs. Holy Cross, University Pk. , Pa. 
1:15 p.m. (NBC*). 

Springfield vs. Colby, Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse vs. West Virginia, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tufts vs. Trinity, Medford, Mass. 

Wesleyan vs. Haverford. Middletown. Conn. 
Williams vs. Middlebury, Williamstown, Mass. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. TCU, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Arkansas vs. Baylor, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Duke vs. SMU, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Rice, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia Tech vs. LSU, Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Auburn, Lexington, Ky. 

Mississippi vs. Vanderbilt, Oxford, Miss. 

North Carolina vs. Georgia, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
North Carolina St. vs. Florida St., Raleigh, N.C. 
Tennessee vs. Chattanooga, Knoxville. 

Texas vs. Oklahoma, Dallas. 

• Tulane vs. Navy, New Orleans, 3 :50 p.m. (ABC*). 
Wake Forest vs. Clemson, Wake Forest, N.C. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Ohio Stale, Champaign, III. 

Iowa vs. Wisconsin, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Iowa State vs. Kansas, Ames, Iowa. 

Marquette vs. Boston College, Milwaukee. 
Michigan vs. Army, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Michigan State vs. Indiana, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Northwestern, Minneapolis. 
Missouri vs. North Dakota State, Columbia, Mo. 
Nebraska vs. Kansas State, Lincoln, Neb. 

Notre Dame vs. Purdue, South Bend, Ind. 

Tulsa vs. Oklahoma ASM, Tulsa, Okla. 

FAR WEST 

Colorado vs. Colorado ASM, Boulder, Colo. 

Idaho vs. Arizona State. Moscow, Idaho. 

• Oregon State vs. California, Corvallis, Ore., 
1:45 p.m. PST (NBC*). 

Stanford vs. San Jose State, Palo Alto, Calif. 
UCLA vs. Washington State, Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Denver, Salt Lake City. 

Washington vs. Oregon, Seattle. 

Wyoming vs. New Mexico, Laramie, Wyo. 

Horse Racing 

Hawthorne Gold Cup, $100,000, 3-yr. -olds S up, 

1 / m., Hawthorne, Calif. 

The Futurity, $50,000, 2-yr.-old colts and fillies, 
e‘/ 2 f., Belmont Pk„ N.Y. 

Jockey Club Gold Cup, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds S up, 

2 m. , Belmont Pk., N.Y. 



All Major League baseball games, including the World Series, are 


Australian trials, Olympic Pk.. Melbourne. 

U.S. Olympic track & field team exhibition meet, 
San Francisco. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 


Auto Racing 

Langhorne National Sportsman race, 100 m., 
Langhorne, Pa. 

Football 


Longines-timed with the exclusive (and handsome) Longines 
Official Stop-Second Watch pictured above. It permits instant, 
accurate time-check on suspected violations of the rules against 
stalling or other infractions. (( For yourself, or as a gift, whatever 
the style or type, for whatever its special purpose, Longines has 
a watch for you. And though you pay as little as $71.50, rest 
assured, in the whole wide world, there is no watch of finer quality. 
Your Longines- Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


(Professional) 

Chicago Bears vs. San Francisco, Chicago. 

• Cleveland vs. New York, Cleveland, 2:00 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Detroit vs. Los Angeles, Detroit. 

Green Bay vs. Baltimore, Milwaukee. 

Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Washington vs. Chicago Cardinals, Washington. 


LONGINES OFFICIAL STOP-SECOND (patented). Press pushpiece and 
colored hour and minute hands fly back to zero; release and they start to 
count seconds; half-press and hands stop for reading. Used by flyers, sports 
car enthusiasts, film and television producers, physicians, sportsmen. $85.00. 


*See local listing. 
OCTOBER 8. 1956 
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of a pitcher when he labored for the New York Giants, who with 
the Dodgers became a full-blown white-armored hero since he was 
(as always) a courageous fighter well-armed, an old man turned 
young, and a villain reformed. 

continued on next page 



OUR CHOICES 


Sports Illustrated’s 

editors jump into the fray to make their 

picks of the performers 

of the season — often the product of some 

heated argument. In fact, the staff still disagrees 

on some of them 



National League 

American League 

MANAGER 


Birdie Tebbetts. Cin 

Casey Stengel, NY 

OUTSTANDING 

PLAYER 

Don Newcombe, Bkn 

Mickey Mantle, NY 

HITTER 


Joe Adcock, Mil 

Mickey Mantle, NY 

PITCHER 


Don Newcombe, Bkn 

Herb Score, Clev 

MOST DRAMATIC PLAYER 

Sal Maglie, Bkn 

Mickey Mantle, NY 

BEST FIELDING 

INFIELDER 

Roy McMillan, Cin 

Luis Aparicio, Chi 

BEST FIELDING 

OUTFIELDER 

Willie Mays, NY 

Jim Piersall, Bos 

ROOKIE 


Frank Robinson, Cin 

Luis Aparicio, Chi 

BEST BASE RUNNER 

Jackie Robinson, Bkn 

Jim Rivera, Chi 

MOST CONTROVERSIAL PLAYER 

Lew Burdette, Mil 

Ted Williams, Bos 


MOST VALUABLE 

PLAYER TO 

CLUB 

National League 



American League 

Brooklyn 

Don Newcombe 


New York 

Mickey Mantle 

Milwaukee 

Warren Spahn 


Cleveland 

Score, Wynn, Lemon 

Cincinnati 

Roy McMillan 


Chicago 

Billy Pierce 

St. Louis 

Stan Musial 


Boston 

Jim Piersall 

Philadelphia 

Stan Lopata 


Detroit 

Al Kaline 

New York 

Johnny Antonelli 


Baltimore 

Bob Nieman 

Pittsburgh 

Bob Friend 


Washington 

Pete Runnels 

Chicago 

Ernie Banks 


Kansas City 

Harry Simpson 


THE GREAT DRAMA 

continued from page 1 5 

Mantle, Maglie, Pittsburgh’s pride- 
ful Pirates and the crafty Cardinals of 
St. Louis particularly made it a season 
to remember. Mantle because he was 
strength, Maglie because he was skill, 
the Pirates because they were youth 
and enthusiasm, the Cardinals because 
they were integrity. Perhaps the last is 
first. Ball players as a group decry any 
accusation that they play the game for 
the fun of winning, for the gratification 
of success. It’s gold, they insist. Money. 
We’re professionals. We’re very practi- 
cal about this. 

In mid-September a friend spoke to 
Ken Boyer, the Cardinal third base- 
man who had just shaken loose from a 
long slump and who was playing great 
ball again. It must be odd, the friend 
said, to be a ballplayer this time of 
year, to be a Cardinal, for instance, 
pretty well set in fourth place, unable 
to go higher and very unlikely to go 
lower. You must just be playing out 
the string, going through the motions. 

Boyer grinned and nodded. 

“Going through the motions,” he 
agreed, “and rooting for Milwaukee.” 


Boyer’s teammate, Wally Moon, who 
had been hitting up with the league 
leaders but who, enervated by an acute 
virus attack, was about to go into a 
slump, said much the same thing. 

“Sure hope Milwaukee wins,” he 
murmured. “I can use the money.” 

But in the last three days of the sea- 
son, when the Braves needed only to 
win to beat out the Dodgers for the 
pennant, the Cardinals of Boyer and 
Moon stopped them. 

The St. Louis fans must have made 
the Braves feel right at home. Rooting 
against their old enemies, the Dodgers, 
as much as anything else, they cheered 
every Milwaukee move, howled impre- 
cations at the umpires on any question- 
able decision against the Braves and 
even— on occasion— booed their be- 
loved Cards. But the Cardinals them- 
selves played as if the pennant was at 
stake; instead of easing up and think- 
ing about the larger fourth-place World 
Series share they would receive should 
Milwaukee, instead of Brooklyn, meet 
the Yankees, they went up to the 
plate, took their full cuts — and beat 
the Braves out of the pennant. “They 
can’t say this game is crooked, can 
they, Coop?” grinned Old Cardinal 


War Horse Terry Moore, who now 
coaches first base, to Old Cardinal War 
Horse Walker Cooper, who still some- 
times catches. “Here we beat ’em, and 
it’s costing us money.” 

But beat ’em they did Friday night, 
and beat ’em they did again Saturday. 
That night, Saturday, was the death 
knell of Milwaukee’s pennant hopes. 
Warren Spahn, the superb left-handed 
pitching star of the Braves, had almost 
singlehandedly defeated the Cincinnati 
Redlegs in a vital game four days ear- 
lier. Now he pitched even better ball, 
allowing only three hits and one run 
through 11 innings. In the 12th, Rip 
Repulski scratched a double off Third 
Baseman Ed Mathews’ glove to score 
Stan Musial from second with the win- 
ning run. Spahn, 35, a veteran of a 
dozen seasons and 203 victories in the 
major leagues, came off the mound de- 
feated and crying. In anger and frustra- 
tion he threw his glove at a photog- 
rapher (and later, because he is a man 
of quality as well as a fierce competitor, 
apologized). The Cardinals in overcom- 
ing Spahn ’s great skill had proved the 
strength of the basic fabric of baseball: 
the integrity of its competition. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates proved the 
vigor of its dramatic content. Early in 
the year they were everybody’s team, 
the last-place crew of young fellows 
you’d never heard of. Bob Friend was 
the best pitcher in the league (he was 
the winning pitcher in the All-Star 
Game), and First Baseman Dale Long 
hit home runs in eight consecutive 
games, to set a major league record un- 
touched by Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, or 
even Mickey Mantle. They beat every- 
one and climbed up through the stand- 
ings until — for nine magic days — they 
were in first place. Then their dreams 
turned to ashes, and they plunged 
steadily downward again until they 
settled into what finally developed into 
a losing fight for sixth place. 

But in the waning days of the sea- 
son, against Milwaukee and Brooklyn, 
they regained the fire of spring: their 
pitchers again were tough to hit, awful- 
ly hard to beat; their hitters were smart 
at the plate, and dangerous; their base 
runners were eager and desperate and 
raced around the paths; their fielders 
made diving, straining catches. They 
wanted to beat the Dodgers in the last 
three games as much as the Dodgers 
wanted to win the pennant. They lost 
—because they were a seventh place 
team and the Dodgers were the league 
champions — but they lost hard: 6-2 
after jumping to a 2-0 first-inning lead 
over Maglie; 3-1 to Clem Labine in a 
continued on page 58 
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MY 


BASEBALL 



by WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Caught up in the pennant fever, the noted American novelist 
asked Sports Illustrated to grant him the privilege of cover- 
ing the World Series. By way of preparation he went to Eb- 
bels Field to see Brooklyn win it on Sunday, and he was so 
moved that he put down these thoughts after the game. Next 
week he will write his reactions to the Series itself. 

B aseball is caring. Player and fan alike must care, or there 
is no game. If there’s no game, there’s no pennant race 
and no World Series. And for all any of us know there 
might soon be no nation at all. 

The caring is whole and constant, whether warranted or 
hopeless, tender or angry, ribald or reverent. From the first 
pitch to the last out the caring continues. With a score of 
6-0, two outs, two strikes, nobody on, only an average bat- 
ter at bat, it is still possible, and sometimes necessary, to 
believe something can still happen — for the simple reason 
that it has happened before, and very probably will again. 
And when it does, won’t that be the day? Isn’t that alone 
almost enough to live for, assuming there might just be 
little else? To witness so pure a demonstration of the un- 
accountable way by which the human spirit achieves stun- 
ning, unbelievable grandeur? 

If the caring isn’t for a team (because a team won’t come 
through, or can’t), then for the game itself, the annual rit- 
ual, moving with time and the world, the carefully planned 
and slowly accelerated approach to the great reward— the 
outcome, the answer, the revelation of the best, the winner. 

It is good to care— in any dimension. More Americans 
put their spare (and purest?) caring into baseball than into 
anything else I can think of — and most of them put at least 
a little of it there. Most of them know the game is going on 
all the time, like the tides, and suspect there’s a reason, or 
at least wonder about it. What is all the fuss about the 
whole year, and all the excitement every October? Is this 
a nation of kids, or what? Why not existentialism instead 
of baseball, for instance? Well, for one thing, you’ve got to 
be tired to care for old existentialism, and Americans just 
aren’t ready to be that tired yet. For another, baseball can 
be trusted, as great art can, and bad art can’t, especially 
as it comes from Hollywood, where sharp dealing is an ac- 
cepted principle of profit-making. And it doesn’t matter 
that baseball is very, very big business — quite the contrary. 
That only makes its truth all the more touching and mag- 
nificent. It doesn’t matter, either, that the great players 
don’t think of baseball as I do, for instance. Why should 
they? It’s enough for them to go after being great and then 
to be great— and then to be no longer able, as time goes by. 

I’m devoted to the game, to all of the teams in both 
leagues and to the World Series, because I don't know of 
anything better of its kind to be devoted to— and it’s al- 
ways out there with that anonymous crowd of the hungry 
and faithful, watching and waiting, in the stadium — their 
eyes on the geometric design of the fresh diamond, all set 


for the unfolding of another episode in the great drama, 
which cannot be put anywhere else— not into movies, not 
onto the stage, not even onto the television screen (al- 
though that’s pretty good when you're held captive some- 
where 3,000 miles away from the great place and the grand 
moment), not into books, and not even into statistics, al- 
though the game has grown on them. 

It’s a game— the biggest and best and most decent yet. 
The idea is to win the most games in the American or the 
National League, and then to go on and win the World 
Series: to establish a statistic, and tie it forever to the rag- 
tag experience of a whole people for a whole year. 

I happen to be sorry Cincinnati didn’t have the pitching, 
but they look awfully good for next year. It was great, too, 
the way Pittsburgh took off early in the season and then 
came back for a moment near the end and very nearly took 
the soul out of the Dodgers— but didn’t, and that’s the 
important thing as far as the Bums are concerned. I’m 
sorry, too, that Milwaukee got slugged by St. Louis, but 
you’ve got to like the Cardinals, too. You’ve got to like the 
game. No team is ever willing to stop caring. The fact is 
they can’t, and there is the secret of the game’s importance 
and appeal. 

It is a tradition that the President throw out the first 
ball of the season, but somewhere in the bleachers the poets 
are around, too. 

I don’t think you’d get Casey Stengel in any arena of 
human activity other than baseball, and not getting him 
would be a national disaster, unbeknownst as it might be. 
Alston, too— another kind entirely. Bragan. Tebbetts. All 
of them. Fighting it out with their players and their fans, 
their friends and enemies, umpires and newspapermen but, 
most of all, facts and figures— statistics. You don’t get Sandy 
Amoros, either, running in from left field as fast as he can 
go after an inning in which he dropped one he had caught 
—knowing it might cost the team the pennant. Knowing 
and waiting, and then hitting and saving the damned pen- 
nant, and then fielding and saving it, and then hitting and 
saving it again— knowing, saying nothing, on the theory 
(some say) that he doesn’t speak much English. That could 
be it, all right, but there could be another theory, too, and 
the kids know it, and the old men and the old women know 
it, and the cab drivers and the cops and people in hospitals 
and penitentiaries and other lonely places. They don’t 
know Sandy— but what he did, they know that. And it’s a 
good thing to know. You wouldn’t get Robinson, either — 
from the beginning. Or Williams, twice back from the wars, 
or the heroic return of Sal Maglie, and all the others, each 
made great and more deeply human than ever by the game. 

Well, is it a game? Is that all it is? So the Dodgers win it 
again in 1956. So the Yanks win. So what? What good does 
that do the nation? What good does that do the world? 

A little good. Quite a little. 

And there’s always next year, too. (.e n p) 
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PREVIEW 


PROS AWEIGH 

Professional football is off and barreling toward its 

ES MURRAY 

finest season, so herewith some advice from a friend 


I N Los Angeles 54,412 sun-soaked fans gurgled happily 
as the hometown Rams butted their way to a convinc- 
ing 27-7 win over the Philadelphia Eagles. In Chicago 20,- 
996 wondered whether Coach Paul Brown had got his 
dates mixed as his Cleveland Browns, the best team in 
football, put on their exhibition game manners and were 
beaten 9-7 by one of the worst, the Chicago Cardinals. 

At Baltimore the Colts kicked the Chicago Bears 28-21, 
and in Green Bay the Detroit Lions roared through the 
Packers 20-16. At Pittsburgh the Steelers blasted the Wash- 
ington Redskins 30-13, and at San Francisco the New 
York Giants crushed the 49ers 38-21. 

For the more than 2 million fans who prefer technical 
excellence to emotion and tradition in football, the season 
of 1956 was finally under way, and from all indications 
it will be a banner year for a sport which only 20 years ago 
was hard put to show a total season attendance of over 
500,000. This year pro football looks forward confidently 
to its first 3 million year, and with 214,766 already in for 
the kickoff games and every team from the lowly Cardinals 
to the opulent Rams pointing to enormously increased pre- 
season sales, the prediction seems conservative. 

From the topsy-turvy nature of the first game scores, 
which augur a season as wide-open as a Klondike mining 
camp, it even seemed possible the stretch-games crowds 
would be limited only by stadium capacity— even at $3.90 
or thereabouts a seat. A pro football crowd may be like an 
operatic crowd— inclined to applaud only at superartistry 
and hypercritical of a false note. But it is an addiction not 
easily shaken. For the pros have brought the ancient and 
honorable sport of old Rutgers to its highest refinement— 
the players are the elite of sport, big but fast, nerveless but 
cat-agile, burly but bright. To the hooked pro fan, com- 
paring it with college ball is like comparing the Ballet Russe 
to the high school recital. 


Yet it was not so long ago that pro football had some- 
thing of the quality of a floating crap game with its own 
small following — a few high rollers but mostly a lot of 
last-chance characters shooting for the moon with their last 
C note. National Football League Commissioner Bert Bell 
alluded to this gaudy but insolvent past at last year’s draft 
meeting when— surveying the roomful of honest, earnest 
young executives poring over draft lists as though they 
were Standard and Poor market analysts— he snorted: 

“Look at ’em! Why, I can remember in this league when 
you choosed up sides, picked the roughest guys you could 
find and climbed into a bus to make the circuit. Where you 
saw a level piece of ground, you stopped the bus and prac- 
ticed. If anybody showed up, you passed the hat.” 

There are still lingering vestiges of the old days. The tie 
in the winged collar sometimes comes loose, and the Hom- 
burg tilts at a rakish angle. 

There is, for instance, the business of exhibition games. 
The pros play five to seven of them apiece prior to a regular 
season of 12 games. This is a little like the New York Yan- 
kees showing up at the Stadium in mid-February for a 90- 
game spring training schedule— at midseason prices. 

Most of these games, wisely enough, are played in places 
like Jacksonville and Little Rock and Portland, where 
some local charity benefits, but the exhibition schedule in 
pro football still partakes of the nature of a side show for 
the sucker trade. The teams often make their important 
revenue on them (Ram Owner Dan Reeves confided they 
make the difference between profit and loss) because they 
field a team which costs them only board, room and $25 a 
week per man— or about what the pros got in the old days 
Bert Bell talks about. 

The exhibition teams composed of unsigned rookies and 
unpaid regulars cannot be expected to put on the polished 
continued on page 44 


SPECTACLE PHOTOGRAPHED BY HY PESKIN 

BROWN’S MIGHTY BROWNS 


N O COACH in professional football has 
had the success of Paul Brown. In the 
10 years since he put the Cleveland Browns 
together he has won a divisional champion- 
ship each year, lost only three playoffs for 
the world championship. The Browns have 
won crushing victories in the last two pro 
title games. In each of the 10 years the 
quarterback who engineered the victo- 
ries was Otto Graham, now retired. So this 


season pro fans will find the answer to a 
question that ranks with the enigma of 
the chicken and the egg, namely, who was 
the real author of the saga of the Browns 
— Coach Brown or Quarterback Graham? 
If Brown’s new quarterback, George Rat- 
terman, who has been electronically rigged 
so he can take orders from the sidelines (see 
page 21,), can make the Browns’ attack 
click as of old, then Coach Brown’s artistry 


must remain undisputed. Otherwise, as the 
magnificent color closeups of pro football 
on the following pages show in awesome 
detail. Brown has few worries. His tacklers 
pursue with single-minded purpose, as wit- 
ness the flight of a San Francisco back from 
the attention of two of them on the page 
opposite. The line? Hard as obsidian, im- 
penetrable as a thorn hedge, it twice turns 
back the 49ers and jars them into fumbles. 




Massive men like Don Colo (70) ignore illegal holding to turn back 49er thrust (above) 







Rare fumble brings melee as 263-pound 49er Bob Toneff flips. End Harry Babcock gets ball 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE’S HOT FINISH • FROM SPIKES TO CLEATS IN 
THE CUB SCOUT SET • ROGER, OVER AND TOUCHDOWN IN CLEVELAND 
• MALLARDS AT 6 O'CLOCK, LOW • MISTER GUS AND OTHERS MOVE UP 


RACE WELL RUN 

W atching the National League pen- 
nant race was a little like watching 
a fast game of tennis: heads swung from 
Braves to Dodgers and back in a 
steady, hypnotic rhythm that had the 
whole country spellbound. If Milwau- 
kee had played baseball in September 
as well as the sixth-place Giants played 
it (17 won, 13 lost; .567) the Braves 
would have won the pennant. But Mil- 
waukee didn’t (14 won, 13 lost; .519). 
In the same period Brooklyn, with 
many a creak and rattle, did very well 
indeed (18 won, 10 lost; .643). 

Down in St Louis, the Cardinals’ 
efficient two-out-of-three clobbering of 
the Braves was a triumph of crafts- 
manship over self-interest. As fourth- 
place finishers, St. Louis players stood 
to profit more from Series receipts 
in Milwaukee’s County Stadium (ca- 
pacity 43,117) than in Brooklyn’s Eb- 
bets Field (capacity 32,111). 

But such matters are only for the 
connoisseurs of statistics. For those to 
whom baseball is pure excitement, the 
last week of the pennant race offered 
plenty: Maglie’s no-hitter capped by 
yet another victory; Amoros’ dropped 
fly redeemed by three subsequent hom- 
ers. In St. Louis, the Saturday-night 
dead heat into extra innings was a 
classic of tension, too. All things con- 
sidered, the country needed a pre- 
World Series rest almost as much as 
the aging, tired, triumphant Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 

MILDRED ZAHARIAS 

TN the last weeks of her life, at the 
end of a three-year struggle against 
cancer, Mildred Didrikson Zaharias 
weighed less than 90 pounds. Doctors 


described her condition as cachectic, 
which meant that her weakness had 
reached the stage where life could 
hardly continue. They found no med- 
ical term for her courage, though ; the 
best they could do was to depart one 
day from the dry formula of hospital 
bulletins and pay her a doctor’s trib- 
ute: “She is one of the world’s indom- 
itable spirits.” 

And Mrs. Zaharias went serenely 
from day to day proving that this was 
so. A month ago she planned and gave 
—and enjoyed— a birthday party for 
her sister. A few days later she an- 
nounced, “I am going to win this bat- 
tle yet. I am determined to get up 
from this bed.” 

Tributes from all over the world 
came to John Sealy Hospital in Gal- 
veston, sent by the friends she made 


everywhere throughout her extraordi- 
nary life. (For an account of that life, 
see page 66.) Honors and awards, tele- 
grams, phone calls, visits, flowers and 
gifts kept pouring in. When she died, 
Mildred Zaharias had seen, as per- 
haps no other public figure of her time 
had ever seen, an overwhelming evi- 
dence of the world’s affection and 
respect. 

SEASONAL SHIFT 

TN the bedroom of Joseph Skokan, 
12, of Valley Stream, Long Island, 
two baseballs are on display. Both of 
them are shellacked, and under the 
shellac are the autographs of Joe’s 
teammates, coaches, family and vari- 
ous friends. The balls were used in the 
continued on next page 


A NEW KIND OF ALL-AMERICA 
An Announcement 

Sports Illustrated is interested in Americans not only as sports- 
men, but also as citizens; not only in their most active years, but 
throughout their lives. From this interest has come a decision to 
select each year an honor group of athletes unlike any other: the 
Silver Anniversary All-America. 

The method is simple: Sports Illustrated is asking American 
colleges to nominate a senior letterman of the 1931 football season 
as a candidate, in 1956, for Silver Anniversary recognition. With the 
assistance of a panel of distinguished Americans, the magazine will 
then choose the Silver Anniversary All-America. 

The men recognized need not have been All-Americas in college— 
though some who were may well be chosen. Primarily they should be 
those who, 25 years later, have made the most distinguished records 
in their chosen fields and in their communities. Their names will be 
announced in a late fall issue as men who have done high honor 
to their colleges, to their communities and to the world of sport. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 23 

two no-hit games Joe has pitched in the 
Valley Stream Mail Baseball League. 

On a chair across the room is foot- 
ball equipment of a size to fit a 106- 
pound quarterback. It includes sneak- 
ers with rubber cleats, shoulder pads 
and plastic face guard. The 106-pound 
quarterback that it fits, of course, is 
Joe. Like several million of his contem- 
poraries, Joe is making the seasonal 
shift from baseball to football. 


The parents of ten- to twelve-year- 
old boys find this change has some un- 
expected side effects. Joe’s mother, for 



instance, has to learn a new vocabulary. 
‘‘When he first started playing base- 
ball, I didn’t even know what an error 
was. He would tell me about something 
that happened around second base and 
I would say, ‘Was that bad?’ and he 
would be shocked. So I learned about 
baseball. Now it’s football, and I’m 
starting pretty much at the beginning 
again.” 

Mr. Skokan, who is a Yankee fan, 
works for the Sperry Gyroscope Co. He 
used to come home on summer after- 
noons and find his son waiting for him 
with a catcher’s mitt, and there would 
be pitching practice in the driveway. 
That is over now, of course, which is 
fortunate, as it gives Mr. Skokan a few 
spare moments in which to teach his 
wife the elements of midget football. 

The team Joe plays on is called the 
Green Dragons. It belongs to the Pop 
Warner Football Conference, an organ- 
ization which has firm rules about the 
ages and weights of players and a forth- 
right approach to their enthusiasms 
and needs. In a booklet called Midget 
Football Fundamentals which the con- 
ference puts out there is a list of train- 
ing hints. One of them reads, ‘‘Don't 
drink too much milk at the noon meal 
(before practice).” 

A Green Dragon must weigh between 
80 and 108 pounds. Three weeks ago 
Joe Skokan was five pounds over the 
limit and announced that he was going 
on a diet. ‘‘It was amazing,” his mother 
relates. ‘‘Ice cream just stayed in the 
freezer, and cookies just stayed on the 
plate.” (Joe has two teen-age sisters 
but their combined ice cream and 
cookie consumption is only a fraction 
of his normal, nondieting input.) The 
ordeal ended last Saturday when the 


new quarterback weighed in at 106, 
two pounds under the limit. The night 
before, just to make sure, Joe had lim- 
ited himself to a cup of broth for din- 
ner and a pear at bedtime. 

Mrs. Skokan finds that setting a 
training table for a 12-year-old ath- 
lete is no great problem, unless you 
want to consider sheer quantity a 
problem. Joe drinks two quarts of milk 
a day, for example, spaced out so that 
he doesn’t get too much of it at the 
noon meal, before practice. He skips 
potatoes because the conference rules 
allow a weight gain of only a few 
pounds during the season. With a view 
to making sure that this gain is pure 
muscle, he recently spent $18 in lawn- 
mowing money for a set of junior-grade 
weights, which he lifts morning and 
night. 

The Skokan family, like families 
everywhere, has adjusted to the new 
practice schedules, game times and con- 
versational ground rules with no trou- 
ble and only an occasional moment of 
pure astonishment at what their 12- 
year-old is up to now. There is just one 
thing, Joe’s mother says, though she 
doesn’t really mean to complain. In 
the summer the baseball uniform could 
go through the washing machine with 
the week’s laundry. Now she is learn- 
ing to remove the pads from football 
pants before washing them and the 
jersey by hand. 

12-MAN HUDDLE 

T he fcc requires all radio stations 
to broadcast their call numbers 
from time to time. According to the 
rules, therefore, Paul Brown, coach 
of the Cleveland Browns, must pick 
up the microphone of his four-watt 
transmitter sometime during pregame 
warmups and announce to George 



SHOE-STRING SONG 

Lineman made a shoe-string tackle; 
Ended up in a debacle; 

Though the tackier got the shoe 
Barefoot halfback ran right through. 

— Harvey Carter 


Ratterman, his quarterback and only 
listener: “This is Station 19A1661.” 
For the Browns’ four-watter is licensed 
by the FCC, and 19A1661 is its call 
number. The station operates in the 
Citizens’ Band, the same portion of 
the spectrum (460 to 470 megacycles) 
used by people who open their garage 
doors by remote control from their cars. 

Ratterman can hear Brown's instruc- 
tions but cannot reply, for he is not 
wired to transmit. A receiver which 
weighs less than a pound is embedded 
in various parts of his football helmet, 
with a tiny earphone in the left ear- 
piece. The contraption was built by a 
Cleveland resident named George A. 
Sarles, in his basement workshop. Sarles 
has applied for patents, set lawyers to 
work arranging for the manufacture of 
the device and has begun to receive 
inquiries from colleges and pro teams. 

Actually, the colleges are wasting 
their time. Fritz Crisler of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who is chairman of 
the football rules committee of the 
NCAA, points to Rule 9, Section 3, 
which deals with unsportsmanlike con- 
duct and specifies, “There shall be no 
coaching from the sidelines.” In col- 
lege football, the 12-man huddle is out. 

But Coach Paul Brown’s gadget is a 
lively frontier for the pros. The Chi- 
cago Cardinals dealt the Browns a 
surprise— and a defeat, 9-7— Sunday 
when they fielded not one but several 
radio-equipped players. The Cardinals 
made it with three field goals, though, 
which wouldn’t seem to be traceable 
to electronic improvements. 

The idea of gridiron radio seems to 
appeal to everybody. The irreverent 
have asked if time out will be allowed 
for changing tubes, or if jamming and 
signal interception by rival coaches 
will come into vogue. Realists familiar 
with professional football predict that 
broadcasts will be jammed in the most 
direct way, with a kick applied to the 
quarterback’s head. Visionaries specu- 
late on ideological warfare (eventually) 
among the colleges, with Radio Free 
Notre Dame beaming appeals through 
the Gridiron Curtain to the subjects 
of a rival power. 

But while others play with Mr. 
Sarles’s idea, the Cleveland Browns are 
working with it. Soon Coach Brown 
expects to hook up on shortwave with 
his observers high in the stadium (now 
available to him only on a telephone 
circuit), so that he can handle incom- 
ing intelligence and outgoing opera- 
tional orders on the same wave length. 

This suggests that the coach may 
eventually be replaced by a complex 
continued on page 26 
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“It’s the Gillette people, and they sound sore as hell." 
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continued f rom page 21> 

superelectronic gadget located on the 
50-yard line. Spotters will feed coded 
information into the coach gadget 
from on high, and it will emit instan- 
taneous decisions — also in code — to 
the quarterback. Still, the coach 
needn’t fear technological unemploy- 
ment. He will have to take over at half 
time, to make the locker room speech. 

INDIVIDUALIST 

TT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to say just 
-*■ what got into the heads of a flight 
of mallards which began buzzing the 
skating rink at Sun Valley, Idaho the 
other day— unless they had seen jet 
planes making carrier landings some- 
where along their route and wanted to 
try the stunt themselves. Though the 
rectangle of ice was dotted with skat- 
ers, the ducks came whistling resolutely 
in out of the sun, lowered their flaps, 
cut their engines and quacked loudly 
for a clear flight deck before gunning 
skyward at the last second. They made 
two more passes, but, though the hu- 
mans involved had all taken cover by 
the time they settled down for the 



third time, their flight leader apparent- 
ly decided that the game just wasn’t 
worth the glory. 

The flight pulled off —all but one in- 
trepid fellow who just couldn’t seem 


to resist the fascination of the moment. 
He gritted his bill, lowered his under- 
carriage and made a perfect landing. 
But— oops— no arresting gear! He 
skidded the length of the rink and 
fetched up against the barrier with an 
awful thud. His embarrassment had 
only begun. Since there were no skates 
his size and no catapult capable of 
getting him airborne, he had to try run- 
ning on the slippery ice in an attempt 
to get flying speed. He took six runs 
before he finally made it. 

After he joined up again, the ducks 
landed conventionally at a small lake 
near by. There seemed to be an awful 
fuss going on after they got down— it 
was hard to decide whether the hero 
was being decorated for valor above 
and beyond the call of duty or being 
drummed out of the squadron for 
breaking formation. But one way or 
another he acted as though his feet 
needed a retread job. 

CALL THEM MISTER 

O NE of the reasons that horse rac- 
ing enjoys such universal appeal 
is that form runs true only about one- 
third of the time. Three pretty good 
examples of this phenomenon took 
place at Belmont Park last week and, 
although this sort of thing takes place 
every day at every track in America, 
specific mention is made here of the 
Belmont happenings because they 
show to a certain degree why the wind- 
up of a racing season can be the most 
unpredictable and therefore exciting 
phase of the whole year. 

Earlier this summer, just to back- 
track for a moment, nearly everybody 


figured the 2-year-old championship 
would develop into a nifty little duel 
between Bold Ruler and King Hairan, 
with some possible competition from 
the likes of Cohoes, California Kid and 
Greek Game. So what happened at Bel- 
mont last week? When Greek Game, 
the sensation of the Chicago season, 
hooked up for the first time with Bold 
Ruler, they were both soundly whipped 
by Liz Whitney Lunn’s Nashville. Five 
days later Greek Game gave it an- 
other try, this time against the Hope- 
ful winner, King Hairan, the pride of 
Florida, in the six-and-a-half furlong 
Cowdin. Once again form went out 
the window as King Hairan finished 
fourth, Greek Game dead last behind 
a Canadian invader by the name of 
Mister Jive. All this pointed up an 
obvious fact: next week’s Futurity 
and the not-too-far-off Garden State 
might be two of the most wide-open 
and thrilling races of 1956. Bold Rul- 
er cannot be dismissed, but some new 
names to remember during the im- 
mediate weeks ahead are names of what 
the trade calls late developers. Some of 
them sound like this: Prince Khaled, 
Iron Liege, Miquelet and Special Look. 
And Nashville just might be the best 
of the lot. 

Nobody gave too much advance 
thought to the four-horse Woodward 
Stakes at Belmont last week; it was a 
foregone conclusion that Nashua would 
walk all over Kis chief rivals, Mister 
Gus and Jet Action, when all of them 
shouldered equal weight of 126 pounds 
for the mile-and-a-quarter run. Well, 
Nashua just wasn’t up to it. It may 
have been that he was suffering from 
what Bill Corum called a middle-age 
spread, or from an occasional habit to 
run, as Eddie Arcaro puts it, “like a 
common slob,” but in any case, Mister 
Gus licked him fair and square by two 
and a half lengths in the mediocre 
time of 2:03. Mister Gus, by any and 
all standards, deserves a pat on his bay 
backside for being the year’s most 
underrated horse. After spending a 
good part of the season in California, 
first chasing Bobby Brocato and later 
Swaps, the horse shipped to Chicago to 
win the Arlington Handicap before 
coming to Belmont by way of two 
races in Atlantic City. He’ll now stick 
around for next week’s two-mile Jockey 
Club Gold Cup where he’ll get an- 
other crack at Nashua if the champ 
isn’t permanently retired before then. 
“Mister Gus is ready for Nashua or 
anybody else,” says Owner Liz Lunn. 
“He’s a pistol, he is. He’s my favorite, 
and I wouldn’t trade him for Nashua 
or Swaps. What’s more— he’s got guts.” 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Indianapolis Sweep 

The Indianapolis Indians of the American Association took the Little World Series 
in four straight games from the Rochester Red Wings of the International League. 
Indian Manager Kerby Farrell, a pennant winner in three leagues, is being men- 
tioned as possible successor to A1 Lopez in Cleveland. 

• Blind Love in Kansas City 

Kansas City and surrounding territory, smitten deeply with major league baseball, 
produced over a million paid admissions at Municipal Stadium though the Ath- 
letics have wallowed in last place since June 26. 

• Raw Ingenuity in Baltimore 

In Baltimore, attendance wound up at a creditable 900,000 plus, but the 900,000 
mark was passed, on a raw day, thanks to the determined ingenuity of gamblers 
who bought up $2,000 worth of last-day tickets, sent kids through turnstiles re- 
peatedly with them, won $20,000 in bets. 

• Personal Appearance 

Swaps is again set to run on an eastern track, in the $100,000 Washington Inter- 
national at Laurel, Md. Nov. 12 (“Barring unforeseen mishaps,” Meshach Tenney 
adds). Also entered are France’s Macip, Australia’s Prince Cortauld. Nashua, 
Swaps’s old rival, would have been invited but will probably be retired to stud 
after the Jockey Club Gold Cup on Oct. 13. 
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SHADOW OF THINGS T 


Michigan, led by All-America End Ron Kramer, who 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



AND THE ORGAN PLAYED 'QUE 



their Friday night 5-4 defeat by the prideful Cardinals 



FOOTBALL: SECOND WEEK 


Form, they soy, will tell, but it has rarely told as consistently as it did last 
week when the favorites everywhere made the experts worthy of their name 


MICHIGAN STATE 21 
STANFORD 7 

T he first half was as pretty a contest as you would 
want to see. As advertised, it was Michigan State’s 
multiple offense against Stanford’s aerial gyrations. First 
Michigan State crushed 65 yards in 14 plays and led 7-0 
after 11 minutes of the first quarter. Then Stanford retali- 
ated with 68 yards in 18 plays, including six completed 
passes and two runs when Quarterback John Brodie was un- 
able to get the ball away. And so, after eight minutes of the 
second quarter it was 7-7, and thus it stayed until half time. 

The second half was a different sto- 
ry altogether. Brodie, who had been 1 " 
stunned by some hard tackling late the eleven 
in the first half, was missing from the 
Stanford lineup. For that matter, Walt Georgia Tech 
Kowalczyk, State’s star left halfback Miami 
who had broken a bone in his ankle Michigan State 
during practice, was also out of the Michigan 


Mississippi 
Ohio State 


game. State fitted Substitute Dennis 
Mendyk smoothly into its multiple of- 
fense, but Stanford had no adequate 

replacement for Brodie. The Michi- 
gan team took the second-half kickoff, ground slowly for 
68 yards against a furiously hitting Stanford defense. The 
deliberate march averaged only 3.7 yards per try and used 
up nine minutes 32 seconds. Finally, Fullback Don Gilbert 
dived a foot for the score. Stanford needed a Brodie here 
to get the touchdown back, but Reserve Quarterback Jack 
Douglas was no Brodie this day. Starting from the 18 
after the kickoff, Douglas and Right Halfback Gordy 
Young crossed up a handoff and 225-pound Guard Ellison 
Kelly recovered for the Spartans on the Indian 18. It was 
easy from there. The State team punched six times at the 
Stanford line, with Jim Wullf going two yards over left 
guard for the ultimate touchdown. — Art Rosenbaum 


TENNESSEE 35 
AUBURN 7 

W ITHOUT Johnny Majors, Tennessee is a middling good 
football team. With him, the Volunteers are a very 
real threat to Georgia Tech and Mississippi in the race for 
the Southeast Conference championship. As Coach Bow- 
den Wyatt’s men blasted bumbling Auburn 35-7 before 
44,000 shirt-sleeved witnesses in Birmingham’s Legion Field 
last Saturday, Majors was the whole show. 

Playing only half the game, the talented triple-threat 
tailback accounted for half of Tennessee’s net yardage. He 
ran for a total of 48 yards and one touch- 

down; passed for 118 and two other 

scores, completing eight of 11 throws. 
But Johnny had some help too in 
Oklahoma this unexpectedly lopsided game. His 

Southern California line, though outweighed 18 pounds per 
Pittsburgh man, opened up good holes in the Au- 

burn defense by trapping the guards ef- 
fectively. End Buddy Cruze was a 
deadly blocker and wizardly pass catch- 

er, snagging Majors’ soft floaters with 

defenders swarming all over him. On 
defense, Cruze spent most of the day in the Auburn back- 
field, along with Tackle John Gordy. 

A Majors-Cruze pass led to the first score, with Majors 
hurdling the line for the final yard. With three minutes 
left in the half, Majors crossed Auburn beautifully. Fac- 
ing a fourth-down-and-one situation on the Auburn 34, 
Johnny whipped a pass deep to Cruze, who outsprinted 
the amazed secondary to score. With 26 seconds to go be- 
fore half time, Majors threw seven yards to End Ed Can- 
trell, after Gordy had grabbed an Auburn fumble. Speedy 
Fullback Tom Bronson twisted a final yard to a touch- 
down in the third period to make it 28-0 after Majors had 
set up the score. —Lee Griggs 


BEST TO DATE 


Tennessee 
Texas Christian 


BIOPERSE: DUFFY DAUGHERTY 


at forty-one, Michigan State’s Hugh 
Duffy Daugherty is a coach in the Knute 
Rockne mold. . . . Like Rockne, Daugh- 
erty has a big grin, a gift for story-telling 
and an impressive habit of winning. . . . 
Dufl'y grew up in Barnesboro, Pa. and 
football was drilled into him early. . . . 
He likes to tell about his father, who 
started out as a coal miner and played 
quarterback on several club teams. “We 
used to practice our tackling,” the elder 
Daugherty sternly taught his son, “by diving over a coal cart after 
a rat. If we didn’t get hold of both hind legs we weren’t any 
good.” . . . Duffy worked in a shirt factory, later in the mines; not 
until he was 21 was he able to enter Syracuse, where he starred 


in the line. . . . After time out for World War II (including 
27 months in New Guinea and a Bronze Star ) Daugherty hooked 
up with his old Syracuse line coach, Biggy Munn, succeeded 
Biggy at Michigan State two seasons ago. ... A seemingly 
relaxed figure during a game, given to munching apples on the 
bench, Dufl'y is an exacting perfectionist in drills. “Growl at 
’em!” he commands his linemen. After a practice that fails to 
satisfy him, he tells them: “Now we’re going to run you, run you, 
run you.” And up and down the field his players go, in gasping 
wind sprints, while Duffy cries, “Dig it! Dig it! Dig it!” . . . 
This kind of training paid off for Michigan State in their 8-1 sea- 
son last year, culminated by victory in the Rose Bowl last Janu- 
ary when Dave Kaiser, a junior end, place kicked a 41-yard field 
goal with seven seconds to go. . . . Kaiser showed up for practice 
this fall justifiably entitled to team admiration. 

Duffy made sure his boy didn’t lose perspective. “Golden Toe,” 
Duffy saluted him. “Hey, Golden Toe, you think you can hold 
on to a pass?” 
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GEORGIA TECH 9 


PITTSBURGH 14 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 7 

Y ou could hear the licks out there tonight,” drawled 
Georgia Tech Coach Bobby Dodd, affable and satisfied 
with his team's 9-7 win over the rambunctious Mustangs 
in the Cotton Bowl last Saturday. “I knew they’d be up 
for this one. All week long, I’ve been telling our boys they’d 
have to play 30% better than they did against Kentucky, 
or they'd get licked.” 

It was Tech’s tremendous team speed, especially in get- 
ting five blockers (three backs and two guards) ahead of 
the ball carrier on wide sweeps, that gave the Rambling 
Wreck the edge. They were off to an early lead when Guard 
Don Miller crashed through to block an SMU punt for a 
safety. They put together a drive in the third quarter which 
ground out 72 yards in 10 plays, featuring a 32-yard burst 
on one of those potent wide sweeps by Thompson — who at 
5 foot 5H inches was the smallest man on the field— which 
set up his score a moment later from the four-yard line. 
Their line— led by Miller, Tackle Ormand Anderson and 
Guard Allen Ecker— jammed the Mustang middle. Quar- 
terback Wade Mitchell, in addition to superlative defensive 
work and a cool command of the game, set up many good 
gains with the kind of resounding blocks that could get him 
drummed out of the T quarterbacks’ union. 

This SMU team should surprise nobody from here on. 
The line is big, fast and tough; they gave as good as they 
got against Tech’s veterans. The backs are fast, skillful and 
elusive, although lacking in power. Arnold has developed 
into a resourceful leader and a devastating passer. It is hard 
to explain, concedes Coach Woody Woodard, how it all 
happened at once. He shrugs off questions with a grin: 
“Just a green bunch of kids, who want to play good real 
bad, and have come along fast.” —Willard C. Rappleye 



OKLAHOMA 36 Oklahoma upended North Car- 

olina in its first 1956 outing for 
NORTH CAROLINA O their 31st straight win since 
1953. Sooner Quarterback Jay 
O’Neal (17) leaves a path of destruction in his wake as he crosses 
goal line for Oklahoma’s first touchdown in the second period 
at Norman. Unneeded escort is Fullback Dennit Morris (51) 
who came up to block after O’Neal had taken a lateral from 
Dave Baker and scooted around the left end. Play carried 17 
yards, was first of three Oklahoma touchdowns in the quarter. 


SYRACUSE 7 

T ed Dailey, Syracuse line coach, corrected a reporter 
gently Friday afternoon as the team loosened up on the 
thick grass of Pitt Stadium. The reporter had referred to 
the short side of Syracuse’s unbalanced line as the “weak” 
side. “Call it the short side,” said Dailey, who learned his 
football as an end on one of Jock Sutherland’s old Pitt sin- 
gle wing powerhouses. “That’s what Jock called it. It’s not 
weak.” Syracuse’s short side attack off the split-T account- 
ed in large measure for its upset of Maryland (26-12) in its 
opening game a fortnight ago. 

John Michelosen, the Pitt coach, learned his football un- 
der Sutherland, too. It was clear last Saturday afternoon 
that he had not underestimated the power of Syracuse to 
the short side. The Pitt defense was deployed with a con- 
centration of manpower on the flanks. The center of the 
line was left to the resources of a hefty trio of Middle 
Guard Ron Kissel (229) and Tackles Jim McCusker (245) 
and Herman Canil (220). Syracuse finally sent their big Jim 
Brown up the middle, but too late. 

Pitt, blocking with the power of a single wing team and 
passing with sparing wisdom, won 14-7. .Mm Theodore, a 
179-pound junior halfback, followed some mighty precise 
blocking for 91 yards in 11 carries, gaining 35 of the 39- 
yard march for Pitt’s first touchdown, scored by Corny 
Salvaterra on a quarterback sneak; for the clincher, Dar- 
rell Lewis, a left-handed passer, hit the celebrated end, Joe 
Walton, with a 19-yard scoring pass. The Syracuse touch- 
down came when Ed Coffin intercepted a Lewis pass with a 
fine one-handed stab, returned 55 yards for a touchdown 
behind End Dick Lasse’s take-out block on Lewis. All in 
all, a tight well-played ball game that moved Pitt over the 
second barricade on its imposing schedule.— Tex Maule 



IOWA 27 In the lone Big Ten curtain 

raiser, Iowa’s Hawkeyes dis- 
IN DIANA O played their brand-new of- 

fense— a balanced-line wing T. 
They have been studying under Coach Forest Evasheski. A bit 
ragged at times, Iowa still retained ball control throughout much 
of the game and gained 242 yards on the ground. Here Halfback 
Bill Happel (40) picks up four yards behind Guard Frank Bloom- 
quist (64), while Halfback Don Dobrino takes out Indiana’s Del- 
nor Gales with a “holding” block that could be called “holding.” 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


by DON PARKER 


W ith ALL the major teams now in action, national rankings began to 
come into clearer focus. The big three of the Big Ten — Michigan 
State, Michigan and Ohio State— were on exhibition for the first time; so 
was Oklahoma. After the way they performed against extraterritorial 
opposition, there could be no doubt but that they proved the merit of 
those prophets who had picked them to lead the national rankings. Georgia 
Tech, another early favorite, was again on the winners’ list, but again not 
so impressively as might have been expected. Still, with the season so 
young, form was beginning to tell. It confirmed the suspicion that Ten- 
nessee, under perfectionist Bowden Wyatt, is a power to be recognized; 
that Mississippi is indeed a true southern giant, not just a Gulliver. Pitts- 
burgh’s Panthers alone lived up to the great expectations of the East. 

THE EAST THE SOUTH 


A ll the giants of eastern football 
u stepped onstage last Saturday and, 
when they put on their acts, some of them 
looked like mighty scrawny giants. 

Mighty Yale, heavily favored to toy with 
little Connecticut, staggered from the field 
at half time like a poleaxed bull on the short 
end of a 14-6 score. Coach Jordan Olivar 
got his reeling giant back on its feet for two 
third-period touchdowns and a 19-14 win 
but, even so, Connecticut was on Yale’s 
three-yard line as the game ended. 

Army, yet another supposed bully boy, 
showed dangerous cracks in its armor in 
beating vmi 32-12 at West Point. The 
Black Knights swept to two quick first- 
period touchdowns and then were taken 
aback as the Virginians punched across two 
of their own, slicker and quicker. This dis- 
regard for Army’s reputation forced Coach 
Earl Blaik to use his first unit for most of 
the game, and the win was costly. Gene 
Mikelonis, Blaik's “best back," suffered a 
torn knee ligament and will be out for the 
rest of the season. 

Colgate mauled Cornell 34-6, showing no 
respect for the Big Red’s No. 2 Ivy League 
rating, while Pittsburgh topped Syracuse 
14-7 in a battle for the East’s No. 1 rating. 
Navy used its entire team (39 players) to 
rip William and Mary 39-14. The Middie 
reserves rose to the occasion by outscoring 
the first team 20-19. 

Penn State extended Pennsylvania's los- 
ing streak to 19 games (longest in the coun- 
try among major colleges) with a 34-0 win 
at Franklin Field. The Nittany Lion offense 
was varied (three touchdowns by ground, 
two by air) and should provide a tough test 
for Army next week. 

Williams unleashed a lusty running at- 
tack that broke Trinity’s 15-game winning 
streak 46-7 and set the Ephmen up as Little 
Three title favorites. Williams sophomores, 
up from last year’s spectacular freshman 
squad, made the difference. Other scores: 

Brown 20. Columbia 0 Union 13, Vermont 6 

Dartmouth 13, New Hampshire 0 Maine 40. Rhode Island 7 
Princeton 28. Rutgers 6 BostonU. 19, Massachusetts 6 

Lafayette 20, Temple 0 Springfield 28. Amherst 7 

Delaware 33, Lehigh 7 Middlebury 21, Wesleyan 6 


T he word is out around the Southeast 
Conference: Beware Ole Miss. In 
Memphis on Saturday night Mississippi 
showed even more strength than had. been 
expected. Experts had rated the Rebs near 
the top of the conference but largely be- 
cause they play only Tennessee among the 
best of the SEC, skipping Georgia Tech 
and Auburn. The way Ole Miss took 
Kentucky apart (37-6), however, shows 
that Mississippi is ready for anyone. The 
Rebs ran, passed and kicked with a finesse 
and finality that far eclipsed Georgia Tech’s 
showing against this same Kentucky team 
a week ago. Only Tennessee, 35-7 conquer- 
or of Auburn, looks like a possible road 
block to a clean league record. 

The Southeast’s two Louisiana entries 
showed unexpected strength in dropping 
close decisions to Southwest Conference 
teams. A poor Tulane punt set up Texas 
for its only score of the day, and the Long- 
horns had to hang on grimly to edge the 
Green Wave 7-6 at New Orleans. Texas 
a&m, the recipient of a questionable pass 
completion call on the enemy’s 12-yard 
line, went on to score its lone touchdown 
and edge lsu 9-6. 

The toothless Georgia Bulldogs, still 
without a touchdown in two games, were 
outplayed by Florida state, had to rely on 
a 26-yard field goal by Ken Copper, a third- 
string end, in the last 90 seconds for a 
3-0 victory. 

Vanderbilt simply had too much for lit- 
tle Chattanooga, scored four times in the 
first quarter and breezed to a 46-7 win in 
which third-stringers saw plenty of action. 

Quarterback Charlie Bussey led ciem- 
son downfield against the clock in the final 
three minutes to gain a 20-20 lie with Flori- 
da in a wild, wide-open game at Gaines- 
ville. Trying for the extra point that would 
win the game, the Tigers could not find the 
kicking tee and were assessed five yards for 
delay of the game. Then, when Horace 
Turbeville booted the point anyway, Clem- 
son was caught holding and penalized an- 
other 15 yards. This time Turbeville, kick- 
ing from nearly 30 yards out, missed. 


In other southern games, Virginia Tech 
forgot its neighborly spirit in the Good 
Neighbor Bowl at. Norfolk, Va., handing 
North Carolina state an unexpected 35-6 
thrashing. West Virginia toyed with Rich- 
mond 30-6; George Washington had more 
trouble than expected in downing Furman 
10-0, and The citadel surprised everyone 
with a decisive 34-7 win over Davidson. 

In a Friday night game Fullback Don 
Bosseler was the big show, going 9 1 yards 
in 22 carries as Miami opened with a 14-6 
victory over South Carolina, last week’s 
surprise winner over Duke. 

Duke, meanwhile, still seething from the 
upset, took it out on hapless Virginia 40-7. 
The Blue Devils scored twice on intercep- 
tions, three times on passes and once rush- 
ing. The Cavaliers penetrated Blue Devil 
territory only once, and then for their lone 
score, in the third period. For Virginia 
Coach Ben Martin it was more than a lost 
ball game. His first-string quarterback, 
Reece Whitley, broke an arm and will be 
out for the rest of the season. 

Maryland edged Wake Forest 6-0 in a 
game that proved — if nothing else — that 
the once-terrible Terrapin offense has 
turned mock turtle. 


THE MIDWEST 

I N the only Big Ten game so far, Iowa 
took advantage of a pass interception 
and an Indiana fumble for its first two 
scores and then proved it likes its new of- 
fense — run from the T formation with 
a wing back and a balanced line — by march- 
ing 82 yards in 12 plays and 69 in 13 to 
beat the Hoosiers 27-0 in the Big Ten 
opener. Indiana, which had been delayed 
in its practice preparations when one of the 
players came down with polio and the rest 
were required to take Salk vaccine shots, 
was obviously handicapped. 

In nonconference openers, Illinois came 
alive in the third quarter after trailing 
20-0 at the half, scored four times in less 
than seven minutes to take the lead from 
California, finally chalked up a 32-20 win. 

Wisconsin simply outclassed an under- 
manned Marquette squad 41-0, while 
Northwestern snapped a nine-game winless 
streak 14-13 at the expense of Iowa state 
of the Big Seven. 

Ohio state, ineligible for the Rose Bowl 
because of irregularities in its player-aid 
program, gave its Big Ten neighbors food 
for thought by romping over the Big Sev- 
en’s Nebraska 34-7 before a record crowd 
of 82,153. 

Kansas was effective in stopping sopho- 
more sensation Dick Bass and thus held 
College of the Pacific to a 27-27 tie. Bass 
was held to 60 yards in 1 6 carries, an average 
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of 3.1 yards. Last week he averaged 10.2 
yards and scored twice. 

Colorado took advantage of Kansas mis- 
takes to push across three third-period 
touchdowns for a 34-0 win. Sophomore 
Halfback Howard Cook set up one touch- 
down with a pass interception, passed for 
57- and 14-yard scores and once quick- 
kicked 80 yards. Other scores: 

Michigan 42, UCLA 13 Toledo 20, Ohio U. 13 

Villanova 8. Detroit 7 Cincinnati 7, Tulsa 6 

Miami (Ohio) 14. Xavier 7 Purdue 16, Missouri 7 


THE SOUTHWEST 

A fter losing their first game. Coach 
I. Jim Tatum and his North Carolina Tar 
Heels went west, and this time Oklahoma 
threw the knockout punch. The bruising 
Sooners, who scored three touchdowns 
within four minutes during the second 
quarter, coasted to their 31st straight victo- 
ry 36-0. Wilkinson sent his entire team into 
the game — 61 players in all — in a show of 
strength and depth well beyond that of 
any other college team. Oklahoma gained 
369 yards rushing, showed no signs of re- 
leasing its hold on the mythical national 
championship. 

Arkansas turned to the long gainer to 
dump Oklahoma a&m 19-7 in a noncon- 
ference tilt. Rogers Overbey set up the first 
Razorback score with a 46-yard run, then 
passed to End Teddy Souter for 41 yards 
to set up another. Quarterback Don Chris- 
tian nailed Halfback Ronnie Underwood 
with a 67-yard pass for the third TD. 

The long play was also common in Bay- 
lor's easy 27-0 win over Texas Tech. Bear 
Quarterback Doyle Traylor passed 50 and 
23 yards for touchdowns, and Fullback 
Larry Hickman went 46 for another to 
hand the Red Raiders their second loss of 
the season. 

Houston, fast growing into one of the 
better football towns in pigskinhappy 
Texas, drew 53,000 fans to its 18-7 victory 
over Mississippi state. Don Flynn, Cougar 
quarterback, passed for two touchdowns. 

Art Luppino gained 45 yards and 
scored twice, though used sparingly in 
Arizona's 60 0 whitewash of South Dakota. 
Luppino, with seven games to play, appears 
a cinch to beat Alan Ameche’s alltime col- 
lege-career rushing record of 3,212 yards 
this year. He needs only 92 to tie the former 
Wisconsin All-America. Other scores: 

Texas West. 20, Abilene Chr. 0 Cal. Poly 32, N. Mex. ASM 7 
West Texas State 48. Sul Ross 0 Georgia Tech 9, SMU 7 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

C oach Phil Dickens of Wyoming was 
emphatic, not grammatic, after his 
halfback, Jim Crawford, romped for two 
touchdowns — one of them a 71-yard canter 
— to beat Denver 27-0. “If that boy ain’t 
All-America,'' roared Dickens, “they ain’t 
never been one.” His exuberance was un- 


derstandable. Crawford's pace-setting per- 
formance avenged a year-old defeat by 
Denver which cost Wyoming a tie for the 
1955 Skyline Conference title. It also put 
the Cowboys on an even footing with 
Utah’s big team in the 1956 Skyline cham- 
pionship battle. The wind-up was in calm 
contrast to last year’s finish, when teams 
and fans slugged it out under the goal posts 
for 20 minutes after the game. Only fight 
this year was between two Cowbpy fans 
arguing over which Wyoming player was 
best. 

Utah piled up a 19-6 half-time lead 
over Montana and then coasted to a 26-12 
win in another conference test. Ute Coach 
Jack Curtice tested his reserves in the sec- 
ond half and was pleased with their per- 
formance. Colorado a&m, defending Sky- 
line champ, was held to a scoreless tie by 

Brigham Young. 

Buck Shaw’s Air Force Academy Falcons 
made an impressive debut against the San 
Diego Pioneers. The fledglings waxed the 
West Coasters 46-0 with an all-sophomore 
team, although Shaw was using freshman 
subs by the second period. San Diego, play- 
ing its first football game in history, was 
no match for the fierce Air Force line, 
which opened truck-wide holes for the fleet 
Academy backs. Other scores: 

New Mex. 27, Utah St. 19 Idaho St. 19. San Diego Navy 12 


THE FAR WEST 

T he football weekend in the Far West 
gave clear evidence that the Pacific 
coast is steadily losing ground to its rivals 
in the Middle West. Four Coast Confer- 
ence teams played Big Ten opponents, and 
the result was four shattering losses in 
which the Big Ten scored 129 points to a 
paltry 54 for the PCC. Most notable of 
these losses was Stanford’s 21-7 bow to 
Michigan state. The Indians tried vali- 
antly, succeeded for a while but just 
couldn’t match State’s deep reserve of pow- 
er. Minnesota, by no means a power within 
its own conference, handed PCC dark horse 
Washington its first loss under new Coach 


Darrell Royal 34 14. California could not 
hold an early 20-0 lead over Illinois, final- 
ly went down 32-20; and Michigan insulted 
ucla 42-13. In one of the only two confer- 
ence games played last weekend, Oregon 
state forced a richly manned use team 
to pull out all the stqps for a 21-13 victory. 
Southern Cal had looked almost like the 
Trojans of old the week before while over- 
whelming Texas, so Oregon State, which 
outplayed it most of the way, definitely 
confirmed its status as a contender for the 
doubtful privilege of playing punching bag 
for the Big Ten in the Rose Bowl. 

In the other conference test Idaho threw 
a fright into Oregon before succumbing 
21-14. The Vandals tied the score at 14 all 
in the third period when they recovered a 
fumble deep in Oregon territory and Full- 
back Bill Baxter punched over from the 
three. But Oregon came back, scored the 
clincher with less than five minutes remain- 
ing when Tom Crabtree climaxed a long 
drive with a three-yard spurt around right 
end. 

Washington State spotted San Jose 
state two first-period touchdowns be- 
fore coming on for a 33-18 win, its 
first under new Coach Jim Sutherland. 
WSC Quarterback Bunny Aldrich was 
at his peak as he hit 12 of 15 passes for 
129 yards, while second-string Quarter- 
back Bob Newman was nearly as ef- 
fective connecting with six out of 12. 
The San Jose State loss came despite 
the unscheduled support of two pretty 
Spartan cheerleaders, Anna Beal, 20, 
and Barbara Dale, 19. The gals were 
stowaways on the plane chartered to 
fly the team to Pullman Friday. They 
went to the San Francisco airport to 
see the squad off and climbed aboard 
“on impulse.” 

“Nobody minded when we climbed 
aboard,” said Anna. “The players 
didn’t think we’d come, but I think 
they were glad we did.” There was no 
comment from Coach Bob Bronzan, 
but he is expected to be more alert later 
in the season. San Jose plays in Hawaii 
Nov. 30. Other scores: 

Coll, of Idaho 39, Pacific U. 7 Whitworth 35, W. Washington 0 


PIGSKIN PANORAMA 

rutgers stretched its scoring streak to 96 straight games but lost to Princeton; 
Oklahoma, beating North Carolina easily, scored in its 107th game in a row. 

texas. one-point winner in four of its last eight victories, blocked another conver- 
sion to beat Tulane 7-6 with a special play which shoots two backs through— one 
to decoy blocker, the other to slip by and block kick. 

biggest Saturday crowd was the 82,153 who watched Ohio State open home season 
by crushing Nebraska; this was a record crowd for a Buckeye home opener, too. 

odds on Rose Bowl contender Oregon State lengthened when Sam Wesley, star 
back, was ruled ineligible; he had previously enrolled at Lincoln (Mo.) University. 

ronnie knox, the peripatetic quarterback, telling his story in Collier's, said he’s 
fed up with big-time college football; that if his baby brother Montgomery, 21 
months old, decided to play college ball, he would help send him to Harvard. 
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HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

For Games Of 
Saturday, Oct. 6 

• Michigan vs. Michigan State. Wolver- 
ines pack wallop. Spartans 1-2 punch pow- 
erful, with Peaks and Kowalczyk, but 
Kowal’s ankle ailing. Could mean the differ- 
ence. Nonetheless, MIGHIGAN STATE. 

• Duke vs. Tennessee. Split-T against sin- 
gle wing. Jurgensen vs. Majors. Defense 
will predominate and breaks will decide. 
One vote for Vols to get the breaks. TEN- 
NESSEE. 

• tcu vs. Arkansas. Razorbacks rugged, 
could be spoiler in TV game of the week. 
Still, if you stick with the champion you can 
only be wrong once. TEXAS CHRISTIAN. 

• Army vs. Penn state. Circumstances rep- 
lica of last year. Cadets ragged in opener. 
Nittany Lions lashed Quakers. Closer, but 
ARMY. 

• Minnesota vs. Purdue. Suspect this is Go- 
pher year, but Boilermakers’ Len Dawson’s 
aerials must be controlled. MINNESOTA. 

• Ohio state vs. Stanford. Contrasts here. 
Indians play most open game in the coun- 
try. Buckeyes most conservative. Power 
over passes. OHIO STATE. 

• Wisconsin vs. Southern California. Badg- 
ers beat Marquette easily in opener but 
USC is loaded with fast backs and large 
linemen. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

• Yale vs. Brown. Bulldog awakened after 
last Saturday’s close call. Bruins showed 
class in Columbia win. However, YALE. 

• Notre Dame vs. Indiana. HoOSierS beset 

by injuries, sickness and lack of depth. Guess 
is young Irish team has matured since 
j SMU surprise. Easily, NOTRE DAME. 

• Maryland vs. Baylor. Terps have been 
early-season disappointment. Bears areun- 

j beaten and better than 1955 edition. Mary- 
land definitely not. BAYLOR. 

ALSO: 

Vanderbilt over Alabama 

Pittsburgh over California 

Navy over Cornell 

Colgate over Holy Cross 

Iowa over Oregon State 

smu over Missouri 

ciemson over NC State 

Oklahoma over Kansas State 

Dartmouth over Penn 

Princeton over Columbia 

south Carolina over North Carolina 

Texas a&m over Texas Tech 

lsu over Rice 

Miami over Boston College (Oct. 5) 

Oregon over UCLA (Oct. 5) 

Last week's hunches: 

24 right, 0 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 42-7-1 


H aving just returned from a West 
Coast football weekend, let me of- 
fer some impressions. These are not 
happy days for the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, where the internal strife has 
reached unpleasant proportions. Nul- 
lification and secession is the slogan of 
the Southland. If either or both is 
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Stanford spread opposing defense with 
pro-type flanker T, right half and left end 
.split wide. Primarily for passing, it requires 
top quarterback and three fine receivers. 


averted by the powers-that-be, then 
the reconstruction period is certain to 
be one of prolonged bitterness. 

• 

I saw USC and Oregon State play 
Friday night in the Coliseum at Los 
Angeles. At times the entire Trojan 
backfield of Frank Hall, Jon Arnett, 
C. R. Roberts and Don Hickman 
threatened to tear the game apart, but 
then the offense would sputter and re- 
vert to mediocrity. The Beavers pre- 
sented a more cohesive offensive effort 
than USC over the 60-minute route. 
Their Tennessee-UCLA single-wing 
balanced-line attack was most effec- 
tive, especially to the weak side on the 
wingback reverses. Two sophomores, 
Tailback Paul Lowe and Wingback 
Earnel Durden, presage better times 
for OSC. The defense, led by heralded 
tackle John Witte, was strong straight 
ahead and quick to the flanks. 

• 

Stanford has one of the most inter- 
esting teams to watch in college foot- 
ball. They are pass-minded from start to 
finish. Their favorite alignment ( see 
diagram ) causes the defensive second- 
ary to spread into a man-for-man pass 
coverage. Basic requirements for this 
setup are two ends and a halfback who 
can catch the ball and a pin-point 
throwing quarterback. The two re- 
maining backs must be able to protect 
the passer against onrushing ends, keep 
the interior linemen “honest” by the 
threat of the run, and catch the ball on 
delayed passes or quick swings. The In- 
dians have the necessary ingredients. 
John Brodie is an extraordinary per- 
former at quarterback, and four fine re- 
ceivers at end complement his throw- 


ing, but his prime target is the flanking 
halfback, Paul Camera, to whom he 
will throw continuously if not covered 
closely. It was evident that the maze of 
Stanford pass patterns, coupled with 
the poise and faking by Brodie, made 
an airtight defense impossible. 

Defensively, Coach Chuck Taylor’s 
team are gamblers too. They will play 
four-man lines, five-man lines, seven- 
man lines, shoot linebackers and also 
“loop” right or left. I was much inter- 
ested in watching the performance of 
Tackle Paul Wiggin and can report 
that he was the best lineman on the 
field. It was my good fortune to watch 
what might well be the country’s two 
outstanding tackles, Witte of Oregon 
State and Wiggin, both against supe- 
rior opposition. 

Just a word about Chuck Taylor. 
His approach to football is most re- 
freshing, and its effect can be seen on 
the play of his teams in his six-year 
tenure at Palo Alto. Often the opposi- 
tion has been overpowering, but he has 
never been heard to say that he didn’t 
have a good chance to win. Even the 
most blatant optimist could be ex- 
cused for being a little pessimistic with 
MSU and Ohio State scheduled on two 
successive weekends. 

• 

One bit of Michigan State trickery 
upset the Stanford defensive scheme 
no little. Instead of lining up unbal- 
anced to the right, as usual, on the 
T, wing T and single wing, they var- 
ied their alignment by using an unbal- 
anced T to the left (see diagram). This 
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Michigan state put. the Stanford defenses 
askew with an unbalanced T to left instead 
of customary unbalanced line to right. It 
forced the defense to crisscross hurriedly. 

unexpected move threw the Indians 
completely out of kilter, and confu- 
sion resulted every time it was used. 

• 

Before closing I must apologize for 
not picking Ciemson to tie Florida last 
week. No good prognosticator should 
miss such an obvious pick and wind up 
with only 24 wins and one tie out of 
25 selections. I promise to do better 
this week. l E N P) 
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Gabanaro— America’s most popular sport shirt 
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Shirts, $5.95; slacks, $10.95 



Arrow Gabanaro is worn by men who 
like their comfort with a bit of dash. Its 
feather-light rayon gabardine comes in 
over 20 colors, exclusively tailored with 
the neater Arafold Collar. “Sanforset” 
for lasting fit. Clue/t, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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CASUAL WEAR first in fashion 



U.S. TENNIS IS 


BEING KILLED 


Former World Champion Jack Kramer, now 
one of the game’s greatest living authorities, 
serves up sundry highly explosive opinions 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he man who— one way or another— has dominated 
U.S. tennis since the end of World War II settled com- 
fortably at a luncheon table in a Manhattan restaurant. “I 
can talk tennis as long as anybody is interested in listen- 
ing,” he said seriously. Jack Kramer, 35 and looking as fit 
and trim as the day in 1940 when he and Ted Schroeder won 
their first U.S. doubles title at Longwood, was serious, too. 

“Sure, I’ve been criticized for sounding off with my views 
on tennis. First the big brass wanted me to help them with 
the junior Davis Cup squad. Then, when I made some re- 
marks about income from playing tennis as an amateur 
they bounced me. Then they wanted me back, but I’m too 
busy now to give them a hand. But I still say I think I'm 
qualified to express some views on tennis. After all, it’s 
always been my first love. Tennis has been good to me, and 
in return I like to think I have helped the game a little. 
So, sure, I have made money from tennis but I’ve tried to 



build it up, too, everywhere I’ve been, here and abroad. 

“Let’s get this straight: I don’t feel that the people in 
amateur tennis— meaning the top USLTA men— are wrong 
except in some of their judgment. Their basic approach of 
how to make tennis grow is wrong. Because 90 % of the peo- 
ple who controlled tennis in the late '20s are still in com- 
mand, their nearly unanimous opinion is this: keep the 
game the way it was in the good old days. Why, I’d like to 
know, keep grass in the dominating situation? Most grass 
courts are appalling, and tennis on them becomes not a test 
of skill but a game of chance in which the winner is the 
player who gets the best bounces. When probably less than 
half of one percent of all tennis in America is played on 
grass, doesn’t it seem foolish to insist on playing our major 
championships on grass just because the old guard dislikes 
any form of a change? Grass has never been the best test of 
continued on next page 


DAVIS CUP 

The 1956 Davis Cup Interzone tie with 
Italy which was played at Forest Hills, N.Y. 
last weekend produced only brief flurries of 
exciting tennis as the American players, 
Victor Seixas and Hamilton Richardson, 
won the first three out of five matches, with 
the loss of but one set. The Italians, Nicola 
Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola, were dis- 
appointing, and only during the first set of 
the doubles match on Sunday did they dis- 
play the type of game which carried them 
successfully through the European zone 
playoffs. 

Neither Seixas nor Richardson played 
brilliantly but, then, neither had to. There 
had been considerable anxiety as to the 


condition of Richardson’s injured right 
foot, but he appeared sound as he swept 
Pietrangeli aside with ease. Seixas, at 33, is 
still able to defeat almost any amateur in 
the world when he is right, and Sirola was 
hardly a match for him, although he came 
within a point of winning the second set. 

In the doubles the Italians, who had up- 
set the American pair at Wimbledon last 
July, appeared ready to do so again when 
they won 20 of the first 22 points. During 
this amazing span they could do no wrong 
as they smashed winning shots to all parts of 
the court. It was perhaps the most amaz- 
ing demonstration of doubles play that 
had been seen at Forest Hills in many 
years. But the spell soon vanished and with 
it all of Italy’s hopes for the Davis Cup. 


So it’s off to Australia in November for 
the cup team, but just who will make up 
the team is still an issue. Richardson, a 
Rhodes scholar, must return to England for 
the term and may not get in enough prac- 
tice before they play India in December. 
A still bigger question mark is Richard 
Savitt, the former Wimbledon champion, 
who played so well against Ken Rosewall in 
the Nationals last month. Savitt has repeat- 
edly stated that he is not available because 
of business reasons, which is too bad, for his 
presence on the team would unquestionably 
increase U.S. chances of regaining the cup. 
Then, again, perhaps he should stay home, 
for waiting patiently in Australia like a pair 
of hungry tigers ready to pounce are two fel- 
lows named Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall. 
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JACK KRAMER 

continued from page 37 

tennis because it favors the aggressive 
type of game. Roughly 90% of all ten- 
nis in the world is played on dirt [hard 
courts], where the footing and slower 
bounce give the defensive player a 
slight edge. The ideal would be con- 
crete because it provides a fast enough 
bounce so that a good service should 
pay off and yet it gives the defensive 
player a relatively uniform bounce. 

“Basically I understand that from a 
sporting goods equipment and player- 
participation angle, the game of tennis 
in the U.S. is in the greatest shape 
ever. Only trouble is that our players 
aren’t winning the big tournaments. 
Why? We know that in a country this 
size there have to be boys with tremen- 
dous tennis potential. The whole prob- 
lem is that we’ve got to make the game 
attractive enough to them so that they 
will want to exploit that potential. 
There’s no use harping on the compari- 
son between America and Australia. 
Down there we know that education 
isn’t as important to a boy as it is up 
here, with the result that a 16-year-old 
has a better chance simply because he 
is willing to sacrifice everything to play 
a game promoted by big names, con- 
trolled by sporting goods companies 
and coached by a man who thinks only 
of Wimbledon and the Davis Cup.” 

Kramer smiled confidently. "I’ll tell 
you what,” he said. “People criticize 
U.S. tennis because we don’t hold the 
Davis Cup. They don’t deny, though, 
do they, that we have in Pancho Gon- 
zales the best tennis player in the 
world? And as for the Cup, I think 
if you take Hoad off the Australian 
team and throw Seixas and Richard- 
son at Rosewall, and anybody they 
want to name, we’d have an even 
chance of winning. But you see, this 
doesn’t satisfy an American public 
hungry for victory all the time. They 
publicize and popularize baseball and 
football and can proudly boast of the 
best. But they can’t understand why 
we don’t always have the best amateur 
tennis players when they know per- 
fectly well that no major effort is ever 
made to focus the same attention on 
the sport of tennis. The younger play- 
ers themselves have no strict direc- 
tives to follow, and the result is that 
dozens and dozens of them are steadily 
wasting a lot of natural talent. See 
what’s happened with the foreign tour. 
I think Europe and Wimbledon are 
helping to kill topflight U.S. tennis. It 
used to be that the USLTA would 
carefully select four or five kids for a 


three-week summer tour. In my day 
we fought for that honor and were 
proud to be selected. Now anybody 
goes who wants to. They make their 
own deals with minor tournament offi- 
cials all over the world and stay three 
or four months until they’re ordered 
home to discover that the American 
tournament circuit is struggling along 
with second-string performers.” 

“What,” was the next obvious ques- 
tion put to the former champion, “is a 
solution to the U.S. problem?” 

“Oh, I have lots of ideas,” he replied. 
“Some, such as a new scoring system 
and a plan to take some of the accent 


AS KRAMER SEES THEM 


ALLTIME TOP TEN 


1. Don Budge 

2. Ellsworth Vines 

3. Pancho Gonzales 

4. Bill Tilden 

5. Fred Perry 


6. Bobby Riggs 

7. Pancho Segura 

8. Ted Schroeder 

9. Jack Bromwich 

10. Frank Sedgman 


(Only players with whom Kramer 
had played or those he’d seen.) 


1956 TOP TEN 


1. Pancho Gonzales 

2. Frank Sedgman 

3. Pancho Segura 

4. Tony Trabert 

5. Lew Hoad 


6. Ken Rosewall 

7. Dinny Pails 

8. Vic Seixas 

9. Rex Hartwig 

10. Ham Richardson 


(Asked to rank himself on current form, 
Kramer replied, "I might be right with 
Trabert or just behind him.”) 


off the Big Game (serve and put-away 
volley), I’d like to take up at another 
time. For now, however, it seems to 
me that most people are chiefly con- 
cerned with our Davis Cup chances 
this year and what we can do to build 
for the immediate future. First, the 
present. The USLTA, for all its talk 
about a youth movement, is going to 
have to go with Seixas and Richard- 
son on this year’s Cup team. Both are 
great competitors. Vic, however, de- 
spite the fact that he gets more out of 
his game than anybody I know, is 
probably no better than he was in the 
late ’40s, and he’s certainly not going 
to improve now— at the age of 33. 
Richardson, for all his class, together 
with the kind of game required to be 
a top player, has nonetheless never 
been able to dictate the pace or con- 
trol the game. He’s at a disadvantage 
because he has to go to the front from 
the start and beat his man quickly or 
not at all. I don’t feel there’s any real 
confidence on the part of the USLTA 
or Captain Billy Talbert that Ham will 
ever dominate world tennis, but it’s 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


perfectly understandable that they 
have to go with him, as well as with 
Vic, this year. The other boys they 
talk about— like Barry Mackay, Sam- 
my Giammalva, Mike Green and Ron 
Holmburg among others— are not my 
idea of a real youth movement. When 
they are around the 20-year-old mark, 
tennis players either have it or not. 
And if they. aren’t pretty darned good 
by then— which none of these boys 
really is— I’d be cold-blooded about 
the future and invest good money in 
younger boys. 

“Here are some of the things I’d like 
to see tried: 

1) The USLTA should see that 
school boards start a national tennis 
program at the junior high level. 

2) With the junior program the 
USLTA should drop the attitude that 
the commercial businesses not be al- 
lowed to sponsor such a program. If 
Little League baseball is commercially 
sponsored, why not tennis which des- 
perately needs some of the solicited 
help now going into other sports? 

3) Standardize the playing surfaces 
— preferably concrete — on which the 
major tournaments are played. 

4) Influence good juniors with nat- 
ural talent and the concentration and 
determination to go with it to attend 
good schools with tennis weather to 
match. I may be prejudiced but I think 
Southern California is the best place 
to develop tennis talent. 

"Assuming you were giving advice 
to a group of promising 16-year-olds,” 
Kramer was asked, “how should they 
go about improving their game?” 

"If they already had all the basic 
strokes at 16— together with the real 
desire to be champions — I’d give them 
a few very basic instructions: 

1) Develop body speed and stam- 
ina. By body speed I don’t mean pure 
sprinting speed, but general agility. 

2) Perfect your service to the point 
where you don't even think about 
your forehand until you can control, 
not the first, but the second serve. 

3) Work on your net game with 
emphasis on the volley after service. 

4) Practice on your weaknesses, not 
the strokes at which you already show 
normal proficiency. 

“All this, you understand, isn’t go- 
ing to develop a winning Cup team 
overnight. But it’s a start. A junior 
program must succeed if it’s properly 
run. When that time comes, our boys 
will be champions again.” 

Jack Kramer smiled politely and 
walked out. In a half hour he was out 
on a court playing with an old friend 
by the name of Don Budge. (.e n p) 
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SCOREBOARD 


, . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Mackay Fraser, American racing driver, 
pressed heavy foot to throttle of Coventry 
Climax-engined British Lotus, zoomed over 
Monza circuit in futile quest of world three- 
hour record for cars up to 1100 ce., but 
bettered three marks along way: 50 kilome- 
ters in 13:49.3 at 135.14 mph; 50 miles in 
22:10.9 at 135.20 mph; 100 kilometers in 
27:31.5 at 135.44 mph (Sept. 29). 

East and West Germany, together for 
first time, fielded team of Erika Fisch, 
Christa Stubnick, Gisela Koehler and Baer- 
bel Meyer, who sprinted 400-meter relay in 
:45.1 for world mark at Berlin (Sept. 30). 

Flaming Arrow, with Eddie Cobb in 
sulky, sidewheeled first heat in 1:58 2/5, 
came back with same clocking in second to 
set four world records (for best heat race 
and best time trial by 3-year-old pacing 
filly; fastest two-heat totals by 3-year-old 
pacing filly and by pacing mares of any age) 
while winning $15,228 Hanover Filly Stake 
at Lexington, Ky. (Sept. 29). 
BASEBALL 

Brooklyn’s old pros, taking heart from 
amazing Sal Maglie’s 5-0 no-hitter over 
Philadelphia, swept three straight from 
Pittsburgh while Milwaukee folded in St. 
Louis, to win National League pennant on 
final day, prepared to meet Yankees, whose 
Mickey Mantle won triple crown (.353 BA, 
130 RBI, 52 HR) in World Series. 

Bucky Harris of fifth-place Detroit and 
A1 Lopez of second-place Cleveland were 
first managerial casualties in American 

FOCUS ON THE DEED-. 


Tony DeSpirito, 
who set alltime rid- 
ing record (390) in 
1952, was thought to 
be finished after spill 
last May resulted in 
removal of kidney 
and spleen, turned 
up at Suffolk Downs, 
where he booted 
home winner on 
third try. 


League. Harris, unable to be “fiery, aggres- 
sive” skipper (“I prefer to try and get win- 
ning results by exercising my best judg- 
ment, percentagewise”) demanded by new 
Tiger management, resigned. Lopez, after 
winning one pennant and finishing second 
five times in six years, also threw in sponge : 
“The tension has been a devil of a thing.” 
FOOTBALL 

Oklahoma, bursting at seams with usual 
power, put 61 players to work, easily over- 
whelmed North Carolina 36-0 for 31st con- 
secutive victory to set pace for college foot- 
ball’s second week. In East, Pitt shackled 
Jimmy Brown to beat Syracuse 14-7, while 
Army, contender for sectional honors, sput- 
tered to victory over VMI 32-12. In South, 
Tennessee had easy time with Auburn 35-7, 
and Georgia Tech edged SMU 9-7. Big Ten 
teams sneaked up on embattled Pacific 
Coast Conference foes to sweep four inter- 
sectional games. Michigan used UCLA 
fumbles to win 42-13; Michigan State, with 
Clarence Peaks grinding out huge chunks 
of yardage, beat Stanford 21-7; Illinois, 
trailing 20-0 at half, scored four times in 
6H minutes of third quarter to overhaul 
California 32-20 ; Minnesota’s versatile at- 
tack proved too much for favored Washing- 
ton as Gophers won 34-14. In other games: 
Wisconsin trounced Marquette 41-0; Ohio 
State used ground game to defeat Nebraska 
34-7; Purdue squeaked past Missouri 16-7; 
Northwestern held off rallying Iowa State 
14-13; Iowa moved into conference lead by 
defeating Indiana 27-0. 


Rudy Regalado, 
Cleveland farm 
hand, got Indianap- 
olis’ American Asso- 
ciation champions 
off to fast start with 
ninth-inning homer 
to win opener 3-2. 
Indians went on to 
sweep four straight 
from Rochester in 
Little World Series. 


NFL got opening-day jolt when Chicago 
Cardinals used three field goals by Pat Sum- 
merall to upset Cleveland 9-7; and Balti- 
more downed touted Chicago Bears 28-21. 
In other games: New York overpowered 
San Francisco 38-21; Detroit beat Green 
Bay 20-16; Los Angeles outscored Phila- 
delphia 27-7; Pittsburgh whipped Wash- 
ington 30-13. 

OLYMPIC TRIALS 

Milton (Dubby) Holt of Idaho State, 
who has developed eight NCAA individual 
champions, was named coach-manager of 
U.S. Olympic boxing team, which will be 
picked at San Francisco, October 17-19. 

BOXING 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, energetical- 
ly flailing away like mixed-up windmill, 
flicked stingless left, used his double upper- 
cut and roundhouse bolo-type right, two- 
stepped and war-danced through 12 rounds 
to take decision over plodding and lethargic 
Bob Baker before 12,641 at Pittsburgh. 
Jackson, who puzzled training camp with 
request for “skull-reducer” because skin on 
his head was “too tight,” found it loose 
enough to nod agreement when Manager 
Lippy Breidbart bravely intoned: “We 
want a shot at Archie Moore now.” 

Joey Giardello, reformed toughie who 
ranked No. 1 among middleweight challeng- 
ers until proclivity for extracurricular slug- 
ging earned him jail term, caught second- 
ranked and 2-to-l favorite Bobby Boyd, 
pride and joy of IBC while winning nine 




4 



upraised arm of Gerald Waldman, flipped from his own 
boat, fails to ward off an onrushing hydroplane in race at Long 
Beach, Calif. Waldman suffered internal injuries but is improving. 


BBSg 



outstretched hooes speed Mister Gus to two-and-half 
length victory over favored Nashua (right) in mile-and-quarter 
$80,300 Woodward Stakes at Belmont Park, N.Y. (see page 26). 
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Mrs. Harrison F. 
Flippin, Ardmore, 
Pa. matron and non- 
playing captain of 
Curtis Cup team, 
put together rounds 
of 77 and 83 for 160 
to win U.S. Senior 
Women's Golf Asso- 
ciation title at West- 
chester Country 
Club in Rye, N.Y. 



James M. Landis of 
Rye, N.Y., former 
SEC chairman, was 
choice of New York’s 
Governor Averell 
Harriman to investi- 
gate full-blown har- 
ness racing feud be- 
tween U.S. Trotting 
Assn, and Commis- 
sioner George P. 
Monaghan. 



Adhemar Ferreira 
de Silva of Brazil, 
who set Olympic rec- 
ord of 53 feet 2H 
inches for hop, step 
and jump in 1952, 
equaled that mark at 
Rio de Janeiro, will 
go to Melbourne to 
defend title against 
challenge by Russia’s 
Leonid Scherbakov. 


straight (six in hometown Chicago), with 
jaw-breaking right cross for fifth-round KO 
at Cleveland. 

Boxing also made news of another sort 
last week. In Los Angeles, paunchy Babe 
McCoy threw punch at Golden Boy Art 
Aragon in fuss over $125 loan, missed and 
clunked Promoter Cal Eaton, next day 
decided “ill health’’ was reason enough to 
resign as matchmaker of Eaton’s Olympic 
Auditorium. Real reason: California Ath- 
letic Commission has been pondering revo- 
cation of McCoy’s license. In Philadelphia, 
Commissioner Alfred Klein “reluctantly” 
dismissed assorted charges, including “co- 
ercion and threat” in assuming manage- 
ment of Welterweight George Johnson, 
against Promoter Herman (Muggsy) Tay- 
lor when case fell apart because of refusal 
of key witness Donald Rettman to testify. 

HORSE RACING 

Mister Jive, bought for song ($2,000) at 
Keeneland by Toronto Stockbroker John 
L. Appelbaum, picked up rhythm for Jock- 
ey Hedley Woodhouse, surging to front on 
outside to win $35,225 Cowdin Stakes for 
2-year-olds at Belmont. 

Morpheus, beaten by nearly nine lengths 
last time out, awoke with burst of speed 
in stretch under prodding of young John 
Knowles, galloped to victory in $17,850 
Brook Steeplechase Handicap at Belmont. 

Willie Shoemaker, out in front (292 to 
287) in saddle-to-saddle battle with Willie 
Hartack for national riding honors, added 
another feather to cap, booting home three 


winners on same day at Atlantic City to set 
record for money earned by jockey’s mounts 
in one year. His total: $1,883,370. 

MILEPOSTS 

honored, with sportsmanship awards of 
New York’s Banshees: Former Olympic 
Boxer and New York Boxing Commissioner 
Edward P. Eagan; Tennis Star Althea Gib- 
son; Oldtime Marathon Champion Johnny 
Hayes; Herman Hickman, onetime All- 
America, ex-coach (Army, Yale), trencher- 
man extraordinary, raconteur, sportscaster, 
author and lecturer; Brooklyn Dodger Pres- 
ident Walter O’Malley; New York Yankee 
Co-Owner Dan Topping. 

honored— Walter (Red) Smith, word- 
twirling New York Herald Tribune colum- 
nist; selected for Grantland Rice Memorial 
Award “for outstanding sports writing in 
the Rice tradition,” by The Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood, in New York. 

married— G ordon Pirie, caustic-tongued 
British distance runner, holder of two world 
records (3,000 meters, 5,000 meters); 
and Shirley Hampton, attractive Olympic 
sprinter; at London. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING 

MISS U.S. I, piloted by Danny Foster, Detroit, Inti. 
Cup Regatta, with 103.053 mph, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
MANHASSET BAY YC, over Norway, 3-1, Inti. One- 
Design series for Skoal Trophy, Port Washington. N.Y, 
BILL G00DERHAM, Canada, over Herman Whiton, 
U.S., 3-1, for Seawanhaka Corinthian YC 6-meter 
Inti. Challenge Cup, Centre Island, N.Y. 


WAYNE BETHEA, 5-round TKO over Joe Bygraves, 
heavyweights, New York. 

INGEMAR JOHANSSON, 13-round KO over Franco 
Cavicchi, for European heavyweight title, Bologna, 
Italy. 

ZORA F0LLEY, 10-round decision over Nino Valdes, 
heavyweights, Phoenix, Ariz. 

RALPH DUPAS, 8-round TKO over Hocine Khalfi, 
lightweights, New Orleans. 

THIRD ARMY, All-Army championship & Pace Trophy, 
with 23 pts.. Ft. Meyer, Va. 


RUSSIA, over 11 nations, to win Hamilton-Russell 
Trophy, with 31-13 score, Moscow. 


HARNESS RACING 

GOOD COUNSEL: $18,102 Hanover Filly Stake, in 
straight heats (2:02 and 2:02), Lexington, Ky. Frank 
Ervin, driver. 


HORSE RACING 

TUSSLE PATCH: $39,975 Charles W. Bidwill Memo- 
rial Handicap, l'/sm., by I Vi lengths, in 1:493/5, Haw- 
thorne, Chicago. Willie Carstens up. 

MARY'S BUBBLE: $31,450 Olympic Handicap, 1 m., 
by 1 Vi lengths, in 1 :40 1/5, Atlantic City. Norman Cox up. 
ADMIRAL VEE: $27,800 Nassau County Handicap, 
l'/s m., by IV* lengths, in 1:48 1/5, Belmont. Ted At- 
kinson up. 

ARROGATE: $25,000 San Francisco Mile, by head, in 
1:34 4/5, Golden Gate Fields, Calif. Ralph Neves up. 


DIED— Mildred Ella (Babe) Didrikson 
Zaharias. 42, top-ranking golfer, two-time 
basketball All-America, Olympic champion 
in 1932 when she broke world records for 
javelin throw and hurdles, named woman 
athlete of half century in 1950; of cancer, 
at Galveston, Texas (see page 66). 


HORSE SHOW 

SHANNONDALE, owned by Mr. & Mrs. Sheldon M. 
Smith, Ithaca, N.Y., President's Grand Champion- 
ship Trophy, Westchester CC Horse Show, Rye, N.Y. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO GONZALES. U.S., over Frank Sedgman, 4-6, 
11-9, 11-9, 9-7, indoor pro singles title, London. 
ASHLEY COOPER, Australia, over Luis Ayala, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4, Pacific Coast singles title, Berkeley, 
Calif. 



backhanding Vic Seixas returns dif- 
ficult shot as U.S. beat Italy in doubles for 
the clinching point in Davis Cup match. 


straining John Kelley leads Dean Thack- 
wray and Nick Costes to tape in AAU mara- 
thon at Yonkers as trio won Olympic berths. 


skyscraping Russian, I. Krou- 
min, throws his height around to help 
Soviets beat Hungary at Bologna, Italy. 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

EDITED BY THOMAS H. LIN EAWEAVE R 

The maje stlc whooping crane moves . south 
with Its young (right). And, as fall brings new 
hunting seasons, Newfoundland's moose mix 
their signals and find themselves derailed 


T O the DAKOTAS last week went an 
urgent message from the National 
Audubon Society— “WARNING: The 
first four whooping cranes to migrate 
this fall are now approaching your 
area. . . . Their lives must be spared 
... to help bolster the ever-threatened 
existence of the species.” This week a 
like bulletin will go to Nebraska as 
anxious wildlife fanciers follow the so 
few remaining whoopers from their 
summer nesting grounds in the Cana- 
dian wilderness to winter quarters on 
the Aransas N ational Wildlife Refuge in 
Texas, a refuge enlarged in 1956 by 
the closing of 4,640 additional acres to 
hunting to prevent careless or malici- 
ous wildfowlers from further diminish- 
ing the flock. 

Last spring 25 of these great birds 
winged north. One sluggard elected to 


summer in Texas and an injured female 
now graces San Antonio’s Bracken- 
ridge Park Zoo. How many will return 
is so far an unanswered question. 
Instead of nesting as usual in Canada’s 
Wood Buffalo National Park area, the 
cranes vanished above Great Slave 
Lake in the Northwest Territories and 
no nesting census was possible. 

The four whoopers who should now 
be at the Platte River Basin in Ne- 
braska are the vanguard and did not 
nest. Behind them is a pair with one 
youngster. The rest have yet to ap- 
pear, but last season the whoopers 
hatched eight chicks and the average 
is four. This fall the outlook is bright. 
The fact that no other young cranes 
have appeared as yet may indicate 
busy rearing activities by the adults 
who pushed so unusually far north. 



as whoopers wing to winter quar- 
ters, wildfowlers along the way are warned 
to hold fire if any large white bird or a sil- 
houette like inset above flies within range. 

The greatest hazard confronting 
cranes on their current 2,000-mile trek 
will be the hunter. The migration may 
continue into December, wildfowl 
seasons along the route (see map) are 
opening, and despite relentless cam- 
paigns to familiarize the laity with 
whoopers, mistakes have been made. 
Cranes have been taken for snow geese 
and other large birds, and since 1939 
30 have been shot. Yet, the whooping 
crane is distinctive enough so that a 
reasonably cautious gunner should be 
able to avoid potting one. 

A mature crane is 5 feet tall and has 
a wingspread of seven feet. It is white 
except for black wingtips and a red- 
crowned head, and normally flies high, 
emitting a trumpetlike call. The hope- 
fully awaited four- or five-month-old 
whoopers will be on their first southern 
junket, and, though almost the size of 
adults, are buff colored, mottled with 
white. 

The whooping crane can be saved 
from extinction, but nature can ill 
afford the loss of even one. 


a time THE FALL i s young. 

for Greens are dissolv- 

hunting ing into a splash of 

color, and, as win- 
ter probes a finger here and there, in 
high country a bit of white sets off na- 
ture’s yearly brilliance. So, across the 
nation and in Canada, hunting seasons 
begin to open, and, though the angler 
has water yet to cast, game too be- 
comes quarry. 

Woodcock, the elusive timberdoo- 
dle, are in Nova Scotia alders now, and 
last week the northern counties opened 
to upland hunters. Their bag limit is 
eight, but few have filled it and many 
wait for the southern county opening 
this week when the long-billed birds 
will congregate in Queens, Shelburne 


IF YOU SEE THIS BIRD DON’T SHOOT 
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and Yarmouth counties before moving 
south. 

In Maine the goose hunter is out, 
and one thinks of Merrymeeting Bay, 
where the plump honkers gabble to 
one another and sneak boating is an 
art. The Canadas are there too, and 
guides report a fine opening. 

In New Jersey railbirds are the pre- 
occupation, and it was a poor season 
until Hurricane Flossy piled the tides 
high on marshes and meadows of the 
Maurice River. Now, seated in the bow 
of a narrow-sided, shallow-draft boat 
while his guide poles through matted 
stalks of wild rice, the gunner finds 
birds. The most plentiful sora is very 
small and it takes a limit of 25 to fur- 
nish anything like a family meal. But 
that meal is a tasty one and the season 
is not ended until Nov. 9. 

Some wildfowl seasons are opening 
in the Midwest this week, and a fine 
flight is expected, drought conditions 
notwithstanding. 

Farther west the big-game hunter is 
having his day. For that new kind of 
deer stalker, the bowman, Colorado 
opened its season Oct. 1. When bow 
hunting started there four or five years 
ago a hundred archers trudged the 
woods. This year more than one thou- 
sand took out permits, and they are 
picking their kill from one of the larg- 
est deer herds in Colorado history. 

In Idaho last week Kenneth Hartz- 
ler of Boise, who wanted a moose, 
investigated a shot and saw that a 
young greenhorn had hit a calf moose, 
dropped his rifle to cut its throat and 
was being charged by both cow and 
bull. Hartzler’s companion diverted the 
cow and Hartzler downed the bull. It 
had a 48-inch spread and weighed 1,200 
pounds, one of the largest moose ever 
taken in Idaho, and that state allows a 
man only one moose in a lifetime. The 
moose season is over, but elk runs to 
Nov. 30 and the mule-deer herd in the 
Middle Fork area of the Salmon River 
has outgrown its range and a hunter 
may take two deer there also until 
Nov. 30. 

British Columbia offers the finest in 
big game, and seasons for elk, deer, 
bear, moose, caribou, goat and sheep 
are open and will run to, and in some 
cases through, December. No out- 
standing kills have been reported yet, 
but with snow there will certainly be 
some from such famous areas as the 
Upper Elk River and Bella Coola. 
Meanwhile, wildfowl and ptarmigan 
are open and other upland game will 
be on Oct. 13. 

Other states and provinces, of course, 
are opening game seasons also. The 


above are neither the outstanding nor 
the only ones. They serve to bridge a 
change of season and herald a time for 
hunting. 


CHARGED 

WITH 

ARDOR 


amorous whistles 
in shady places of- 
ten lead to conse- 
quences that are, 
if not tragic, at least unfortunate. Pity 
the poor moose, however, whose bleats 
of love are more full-throated, whose 
responses are more feckless. Up in New- 
foundland this year some 30 of the 



splendid but misguided beasts, mistak- 
ing diesel train horns for a come-on, 
have made romantic forays onto the 
tracks and been dropped in same. 


CALENDAR 


fisherman’s SO— season opened 
(or opens); SC— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D— 
water dirty or roily; M— water muddy. N— water 
at normal height; SH— slightly high; H— high; 
VH-very high; L— low; R — rising; F— falling. 
WT50 water temperature 50 c . FG fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP— fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG— outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP -outlook poor 


TROUT: new HAMPSHIRE: FG for splake on 
flies at White Lake, Tam worth and Connecticut 
River between Lake Francis and First Connec- 
ticut Lake; OG for this spunky hybrid. Some 
streams slightly H but most producing old- 
fashioned trout on wets and streamers. Frosty 
nights make sunny days best bet, and OG 
through October. 

COI.OKADO: FG generally, with most streams L 
and C. Pouge Lake OG for big natives trolling 
but FP from shore. Eugene Foster of Denver, 
however, discouraged by nonproductive dry 
flies at Estes Lake, switched to marshmallows. 
Six marshmallows later he had creeled six fat 
trout but, still dissatisfied, caught a seventh on 
a piece of cheese. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Most interior lakes report 
FG, with Kamloops coming well to flies. Big 
Bar, Peterhope best bets, but small island and 
lower mainland lakes and streams all worth- 
while and OG. 

Idaho: Fishing excellent on dry Mosquitoes 
size 10 or 12. FG on dries in Big and Little 
Wood rivers. Boise River drainage also good, 
with hottest spot south of Boise. Middle Sal- 
mon from Camas Creek downstream to Arapa- 
hoe Point FG. Henry’s Lake yielding 5- and 
6-pound fish to trollers. Statewide OVG. 

MUSKELLUNGE: PENNSYLVANIA: North- 
western waters almost N after recent heavy 
rains. Muskies starting to feed in Allegheny 
and Tidioute area, French Creek and Cam- 
bridge Springs area. Wardens advise OG if no 
more rain. 

new YORK: Chuck Swanson of Falconer led 
Chautauqua Lake anglers last week with a 33- 
pound, 13-ounce muskie measuring 4 9J4 inches. 
Live bait highly productive, but little time as 
SC Oct. 15. 

Wisconsin: Ecstatic spy reports magnificent 
colorful autumn with finest muskie fishing of 
recent years, and OVG. 


STEELHEAD: BRITISH COLUMBIA: Kispiox 
FF and fall run expected in Thompson River 
any day; OG. 

Idaho: Steelhead hitting at mouth of Middle 
Fork of Salmon. Excellent results also at Big 
Home above mouth of Big Creek and OVG. 
California: Best angling of season in Orleans 
area of Klamath River with spinners. Water 
clearing after runoff from forest fire damage, 
and OVG. 

STRIPED BASS: new jersey: Striper action 
uncertain following recent storms but some surf 
results reported at Manasquan and Asbury 
Park with skimmer clams the bait; OF but will 
improve. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Backlash of Hurricane Flossy 
still upsetting Cape Cod waters but some strip- 
ers being taken along back shore in Pamet Riv- 
er area to Orleans and from Cape Cod Canal. 
OF at moment but OVG for next month or 
more once weather moderates. 

CALIFORNIA: Frank’s Tract, Big Break above 
Antioch Bridge and Sherman Island Lake all 
report FG for fish to 32 pounds. San Pablo Bay 
productive on Contra Costa side, and OG. 
north Carolina: School stripers hitting in Cro- 
atian and Roanoke Sound and OG for October, 
especially in waters near Manteo and Manns 
Harbor. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLUMBIA: Big 
news is return of over 25,000 pink or humpback 
salmon to artificial spawning channel of Jones 
Creek about 100 miles up the Fraser. These 
are yield of eggs transplanted two years ago 
from Lakelse Lake on the Skeena River 500 
miles north. They represent extremely high 
survival from 2,000 feet of artificially created 
gravel spawning bed designed to compensate 
for damming of stream. Further significance is 
return of run in an even year to a stream which 
formerly supported runs only in odd years. This 
unusual success suggests the possibility of in- 
creasing salmon runs by breaking the alternate- 
year rule which is normal for the species and 
restoring nonproducing streams. Elsewhere in 
province FG for silvers at most points along the 
east coast of Vancouver Island, and Campbell 
River and Cape Mudge area report limit catches 
to 18 pounds. The Cowichan area coming into 
own with fish to 21 pounds. Some rain but 
streams N and C and OVG. 

Oregon: Salmon now running in most coastal 
streams, with Chinook and silvers being taken 
above tidewater; OG. 

Idaho: Fall run heavy on Snake River from 
above Brownlee Dam to Murphy Bridge. Chi- 
nooks to 25 pounds hitting large brass Colo- 
rado spinners and daredevil lures, with OVG. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: October 
OVG for surf anglers along Dare coast and 
Hatteras observer advises perfect weather and 
fish to 40 pounds are on the spot. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Poor weather has dis- 
couraged most Keys anglers, but guides report 
fall OG once weather breaks. 

BLACK BASS: MISSOURI: Anglers making nice 
catches on White River and from mouth of 
James River to Table Rock Dam. with top- 
water plugs or spinners efficient tempters. Most 
rivers I. and rain badly needed; otherwise OG. 
FLORIDA: FG on Little Lake Harris at Howey 
with most fish taken on live shiners or artificial 
eels. Cooler weather improves outlook for sur- 
face lures; OG. Most noteworthy catch of week 
was a 12-pound, 4-ounce largemouth collared 
by Tom Stevens of New Smyrna Beach while 
fishing in the Withlacooehee River. This river 
and the Rainbow, a short, clear stream running 
into the Withlacooehee from Rainbow Springs, 
are in prime condition, and OVG. 

TENNESSEE: Limit creels reported from area 
lakes, with Norris Lake in lead but Watt’s 
Bar, Ludon, Cherokee and Douglas lakes close 
seconds. Top-water lures best producers in ear- 
ly morning, but bass seem so hungry that al- 
most anything, including spinners, will work; 
OVG. The heftiest catch of the week was 8- 
pound 3-ounce largemouth taken from Ken- 
tucky Lake by Hank Woffard of Nashville on 
a fly rod and popping bug which he designed 
himself. 

Ontario: OF and FF, with Buckhorn Lake in 
Kawarthas living up to its reputation. Another 
favorite fall hot spot, Jones Falls on Rideau 
River, yielding nice catches. 
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f ZERO 

r Iking, 

SPORTSWEAR A 


UKLhjkwlrtj 


Painstaking craftsmanship will make 
you feel so luxuriously comfortable 
when you slip into this authentic 
Australian Bush Coat by Zero King. 
Tailored in Pima Cotton — nature's 
wonder fabric that "feels" so good. It’s 
fully lined, sleeves and all, in plush, 
warm Orion pile. The Bushmaster is 
water-repellent. >boul $4250 


show that pro fans are accustomed to, 
and the customer winds up paying fair- 
trade prices for a cut-rate product. The 
aging regulars and the ambitious rook- 
ies, with jobs at stake, play all-out, but 
the star players, in their brief appear- 
ances, often move about with all the 
verve of somnambulists trying to find 
some place to lie down. Some years ago 
the best coach in the league, Paul 
Brown, set the dreary pattern for ex- 
hibition games by simply treating them 
as a full-dress scrimmage, primarily for 
his untried rookies. Other coaches fol- 
lowed suit, with the result that exhibi- 
tion games degenerated into contests 
in which victory was secondary to the 
testing of new talent or the reappraisal 
of the old. 

There is a cure for this evil: let the 
exhibition games count a half game in 
the league standings. Then the stakes 
will be high enough to give the fan a 
run for his money and low enough to 
give the coach room to experiment, if 
experiment he must. If the exhibition 
counted at least a fraction in the league 
standings, the fan on the 50-yard line 
would be spared the sight of the Los 
Angeles Rams upending the Cleveland 


CANADA’S PROS 


north of the border, the Canadian 
professional football season is nearly 
three-quarters over, with the same two 
teams which met for the Grey Cup in 
1955 again leading their respective div- 
isions. Montreal’s Alouettes, coached by 
Douglas (Peahead) Walker, have won six 
and lost two to pace Eastern Canada’s 
Big Four. A passing combination— Sam 
(The Rifle) Etcheverry to Harold Patter- 
son— has given the Alouettes enough of- 
fensive punch to counteract a rather 
loose defense. In Montreal’s recent 44-43 
victory over Hamilton, Etcheverry com- 
pleted 26 of 48 passes for 604 yards, Pat- 
terson at the same time setting a new 
record for receivers with 381 yards. Ot- 
tawa is second, two games behind Mont- 
real, a game ahead of Hamilton and 
Toronto. Hal Ledyard, from the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, has recovered from 
a slow start to give Ottawa good quarter- 
backing. The Hamilton Tiger-Cats, 
whose concentration has been somewhat 
diverted by their troubles with the Knox 
family— Harvey and Ronnie— lost three 
games in a row after a good start. Since 
Ronnie and his stepfather have depart- 
ed for Hollywood, the Ticats may finish 
fast enough to reach the playoff round. 
The Toronto Argonauts under Coach Bill 


Browns by a rousing 38-21 in exhibi- 
tion play, only to see the Browns de- 
moralize the same Rams 38-14 when 
the marbles were down. 

Another point. The pros of 1956 
have a readymade farm system which 
costs them exactly nothing. A pro- 
fessional football player is rarely of 
any economic value until he has been 
the recipient of four years of skillful 
coaching, steaming platefuls of good 
training-table food and combat experi- 
ence, all provided by the irreplaceable 
collegiate football nurseries. The pros, 
while gladly gobbling up the product 
of this vast, publicly financed farm sys- 
tem, still have no sensible plan for re- 
warding those fans who help provide 
it. They should, if they expect to make 
it pay off for both themselves and their 
supporters, revise the draft laws to pro- 
vide for territorial rights. The Los An- 
geles Rams, for instance, should have 
first draft call on all players in the 
southern California area. The Detroit 
Lions should get Michiganders, and so 
on. This would give meaning to the 
competition and have the effect of 
heightening the emotional content of 
continued on page ! t S 


ARE AT IT TOO 

Swiacki have had trouble replacing Quar- 
terback Tom Dublinski, injured in a 
preseason game, but whipped the Alou- 
ettes 51-28 recently, with Arnie Galiffa 
directing the attack. 

In the five-team Western Interprovin- 
cial Football Union, the Edmonton Eski- 
mos, last year’s champs, lead again. 
Coach Frank (Pop) Ivy has won the Grey 
Cup for the last two years, and this year 
he has essentially the same team back, 
including a great quarterback, Jackie 
Parker. The Saskatchewan Rough Riders, 
under Coach Frank Filchock, are a close 
second, principally because of the fine 
passing of Frank Tripucka, now in his 
fourth year with the club. Winnipeg’s 
Blue Bombers are a half game behind 
Saskatchewan: Mississippi’s Eagle Day 
combines with Bob McNamara of Min- 
nesota and Bob Davenport of UCLA to 
give the Bombers a strong backfield. 
Freshman Coach Clem Crowe of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Lions released Galiffa early 
in the season, and he has not yet found a 
replacement and is stuck down in fourth 
place. Last-place Calgary honored a U.S. 
tradition by firing its losing coach in mid- 
season. Otis Douglas, the new coach, has 
had no better results and will be lucky to 
better the four-won twelve-lost ’55 mark. 
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Whatever and wherever you hunt there’s a 


WINCHESTER 

f RAOC M *"* 

exactly right for you 



Compare these features 
—no other rifle in the world 
can match them 

The easy Winchester Time Payment Plan lets you 
retire that tired war relic or worn out hunting rifle 
and get a brand new Model 70! As little as §12.45 
down and up to 20 months to pay puts the world’s 
finest and most versatile hunting rifle in your hands. 
No other rifle can come close to offering the great selection of 
grades, weights, stocks, sights and calibers as the Model 70. The 
superb Model 70 is the only standard big game rifle with custom 
features. See them at your Winchester Time Payment Dealer. 




WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION • OUN MATH I ESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


ELEPHANTS 
OR WOODCHUCKS 
Eleven calibers — from 22 Hornet to 
the crushing 458 African — give you 
a selection unmatched by any other 
ride. Never before have you been 
able to suit your game and gun so 
well. Right now you can get a Model 
70 for any game, anywhere in the 

CHOICE OF STOCKS 
Customize your Model 70 by select- 
ing the stock that suits you best. 
There's a Monte Carlo comb for high, 
full support, standard slock for all 
around shooting, cheekpiece stock 
with fore-end and grip rap in the 
Super Grade series. All have hand 
checkering on grip and fore-end. 

TARGET RIFLE ACCURACY 
Since its introduction in 1936, 
the Model 70 has dominated long 
range target shooting. All Model 
70’s, Standard. Featherweight, Super 
Crude, Target or Dull Gun have the 
accuracy it takes to win matches 
or make a long shot on fleet, wary 
game. Don’t take less than the best 
— be proud to say — "Mine’s a 
Winchester." 






Jaguar Owners 

they have rediscovered an almost forgotten dimension 
in driving— pleasure in performance— 


years ago, the appreciation of 
the most fundamental aspect of 
an automobile— its road performance— 
was, like an interest in Babe Ruth, very 
much a part of our national attitude. 

But as the automobile became more 
and more part of our standard “house- 
hold equipment,” the pleasures of driv- 
ing “just for the fun of it” were almost 
forgotten in America. In England and 
on the Continent, however, the concept 
and development of cars that were de- 
signed not merely to be ridden in but 
to be stimulating and rewarding to drive 
continued to flourish. It is these cars, 
for so long known only to a few enthu- 
siasts, that have created in the United 
States the ever-broadening “sports car” 
revival of today. 

Just What is a Sports Car? 

A true “sports car” is generally re- 
garded as a car that can be driven effec- 
tively either in competition or on the 
highway. Specifically the sports car is 
more and more falling into three cate- 
gories— the all-out competition car— the 
dual-purpose car and the sports-touring 
car. It is in these last two categories that 
the Jaguars illustrated belong.* 

The ownership of a sports car is a 
ticket of admission to a large and com- 
panionable fellowship. And, while rela- 
tively few sports car owners ever take 
part in competition events, many share 
a sense of participation beyond mere 
spectatorship in the skill of the compe- 
tition driver and the performance of his 
car. In a very natural way— through ob- 
servation, conversation, and personal 
experience with his own car— the sports 
car owner comes to practise good driv- 


ing as a conscious art. To make this 
art as practical and pleasant as possible 
is the objective of all sports car design. 
How well Jaguar has achieved this ob- 
jective is revealed in a quotation from a 
respected automotive publication: “The 
Jaguar ... is in fact one of the easiest 
and safest automobiles to drive being 
built today . . . has been and remains 
the standard of the world in the sports 
car category.” 

Jaguar Performance 

The performance flexibility of the 
Jaguar is amazing. A consistent winner 
in competition, incomparable on the 
highways, completely docile in traffic, 
it is responsive to the style and demands 
of every kind of driving. 

Jaguar steering is sure and light; to- 
gether with superb suspension, it gives 
the Jaguar driver complete control of 
his car on every kind of surface, curve 
and corner. Jaguar brakes are designed 
to match in stopping power the speed of 
which the car is capable. The driver of a 
Jaguar travels in the comfort of know- 
ing as fact, not fiction, that his car is 
master of the road— capable of giving 
him performance up to— and far beyond 
—his every need. 

The Five Jaguar Models 

The Jaguar line includes the famous 
XK-140 Sports Roadster, with conceal- 
able all-weather top . . . the luxurious 
XK-140 convertible with fully lined 
top . . . and what has been referred to as 
a “jewel box on a sports car chassis,” 
the impeccable XK-140 hardtop coupe. 

In sedans, Jaguar offers the new 
« Two-Point-Four ». This sports-tour- 
ing car brings to the comfort of a four- 


door, five-passenger family sedan the 
exciting performance of a true sports 
car. Finally there is the ultimate in four- 
door sedan luxury and elegance ... the 
new Mark VIII ( available soon, but un- 
fortunately not at the time this adver- 
tisement was prepared. Shown is the 
Mark VII). While the sports car purist 
will prefer the practical pleasures of the 
famous Jaguar four-speed manual shift, 
automatic transmission is available on 
all Jaguars with the exception of the 
XK-140 sports roadster and delivers 
truly remarkable performance by any 
standards. Each of these cars is made in 
the enduring traditions of British crafts- 
manship, from the heavyweight steel of 
the bodies to the hand-fitted glove 
leather upholstery within. Yet Jaguar 
prices remain well within the range of 
the medium-priced domestic car. 

Buying a Jaguar 

To best appreciate Jaguar perform- 
ance, we urge you to drive a Jaguar, 
heeding this word from the editors of 
Road & Track: “The buyer who tests a 
prospective new car by taking a demon- 
stration run around the block is an un- 
wise buyer, and in the case of Jaguar its 
true riding qualities are best demon- 
strated by making an extended test over 
all types of roads.” 

Jaguar dealers are located through- 
out the U.S.A. and Canada. Through 
them you will receive expert Jaguar 
service from factory-trained personnel 
(a complete factory inventory of parts 
is maintained in the U. S. A.). For the 
location of your nearest Jaguar dealer 
or further details, write Jaguar Cars 
North American Corporation, 32 East 


57th St., New York 22, N. Y., Dept. B. 

jf- Of course, Jaguar also makes a competition car-the “D" type. Recent winner of the 1956 le Mans 24-hour Grand 
Prix of Endurance, this car is virtually a "proving ground" for Innovations of safety and performance. From 
its predecessor, the “C” type Jaguar, came the basic engineering characteristics of the "XK” models shown here. 


JAGUARS AND THEIR OWNERS, FROM THE BOTTOM: 

Specialist in motion— Senior Airline Pilot Copt. G. lives Relativity, 
feels earth-bound in a lesser car. His pride in his Jaguar XK-140 Sports 
Roadster is compounded of the engineering excellence he respects and 
the responsiveness he has come to demand of a vehicle in motion. 
Responsible professional— Dr. D's mileage , mostly on country roads, 
averages 5,000 a month. He drives a Jaguar for the same reasons that 
determine his choice of a suture or a surgical instrument . . . unfailing 
performance. His XK-140 Hardtop Coupe gives him the same sense of 
security his presence brings to a patient. 

Adroit PA -As Purchasing Agent for a going . . . and growing . . . subur- 
ban family, Mrs R. found the Jaguar offered heavier body metal, sure- 


footed roadability and a price that invited comparison. Her choice, a 
Jaguar « T wo-Point-Four» reflects her eye for value, her concern for 
the safety of precious passengers. 

Natural Fans —Perhaps the J’s are " the Jaguar type." f He's an art 
director.) AH their possessions reflect an eclectic choice, a quiet prefer- 
ence for steel vs. chronic. Actually, their pride in driving well makes 
their Jaguar XK-140 Convertible almost a necessity. 

Senior Sybarites— J^or the Banking L's, the Jaguar Mark Vll's faultless 
balance in motion, its custom air, are a continuing source of comfort and 
pleasure. Their Jaguar is a symptom— of a lively, youthful approach to 
gracious living. 
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QUALITY 

pays off in performance 



Kendall is Quality 

Kendall Quality starts with 100% Brad- 
ford Pennsylvania Crude — acknowledged 
the world's richest crude oil. Continuous 
research . . . exclusive refining processes 
. . . and carefully selected additives 
blended under a New Formula enhance 
this natural superiority. The result — 
Kendall, The 2000 Mile Oil (For Service 
MM-MS-DGI satisfies the critical lubrica- 
tion demands of modern engines and 
driving conditions. 50c per U. S. Quart. 



"NO MORE 
HIOH OIL 
CONSUMPTION 
OR LIFTER 
STICKING 
PROBLEMS?" 


KENDALL 

REFINING 

COMPANY 

Bradford, 




Celebrating 
75 Years as 
Lubrication 


PROS AWEIGH 

continued from page 44 

pro football, which, it seems to me, is 
its big lack at the moment. 

There is potent argument for this 
innovation. Every football fan knows 
Texas is a hotbed of football enthu- 
siasm. Yet when the pros moved a 
franchise (the New York Yankees, as 
it happens) into Dallas, the apathy 
—and the attendance— was so piti- 
ful that the owners soon gave up, 
and Baltimore took over the fran- 
chise and breathed new life into it. 
Yet, when the Detroit Lions moved 
into Texas for a mere exhibition set, 
the fans broke down the doors. Why? 
Because the University of Texas’ Bob- 
by Layne was the Lions’ quarterback; 
SMU’s Doak Walker was the target 
of his passes; and Harley Sewell of 
Texas was smearing the Lions’ oppo- 
sition, Texas style. The folks in the 
string ties and Stetson hats had some- 
thing to cheer for. 

The New York Giants are another 
case in point. Currently one of the in- 
valids of pro football, the Giants’ 
franchise is suffering from nothing 


more or less than the fact that collegi- 
ate football died a strangling death in 
New York a decade ago. Football in- 
terest in general inevitably followed. 
The football Giants make a forlorn at- 
tempt every so often to sign an Army 
player or two, but Army players are 
not ordinarily New York boys (Tex 
Coulter was the last great ex-Army 
man in Giant uniform). 

Certainly the pros should respect 
territorial rights for at least the first 
10 draft choices. The fact that a boy 
who goes to school in Michigan, for in- 
stance, and would rather play football 
there should be taken into considera- 
tion as well. 

All in all, though, pro football is the 
game for the real football filbert. For 
the fan who understands the arts and 
mysteries of slanting defenses, up-and- 
out pass patterns, "red-dogging” line- 
backers, wide flankers, flares and but- 
tonhooks, there is nothing quite like it. 
The 33 bison-sized footballers in the 
livery of the home team are the super- 
practitioners of the art of football to- 
day, and, as a happy Detroit fan put 
it, they play “the best damn football 
in the world.” ( E N °) 


THE PROS SPREAD WIDE 


professional football’s emergence as a 
truly national game was dramatized from 
coast to coast Sunday afternoon when 
CBS telecast the first four of a total of 63 
pro games which it will send to the coun- 
try’s television screens this autumn. It 
was the first time a major network had 
devoted itself to professional football on 
a nationwide scale— the games were car- 
ried by 187 stations— and in dozens of 
towns which had never seen pro ball on 
television (Portland, Ore. and Portland, 
Maine; Big Spring, Texas; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Boise, Idaho; Florence, S.C.; Fort Mey- 
ers, Fla.), armies of new fans were caught 
up in one fell swoop. 

The National Football League, it seems 
certain, will eventually gain at the box 
office (home games are blacked out for a 
radius of 75 miles) as a result of this vast- 
ly increased video audience, but CBS was 
not throwing its network open to the pros 
simply to popularize the game. Pro foot- 
ball, by its burgeoning popularity, prac- 
tically forced its way into U.S. homes. 
Last year, although pro games were tele- 
cast only in regional circuits — by Du 
Mont in the East, ABC in the Midwest, 
on little “bastard networks” set up by 
some of the clubs themselves— it outdrew 
other Sunday afternoon programs almost 
everywhere. “Our programs were getting 
ratings like 3.8 and 4.6,” says CBS's Bill 
MacPhail, “and the Chicago Bears had a 
36 in Omaha, Neb. The New York Giants 


outdraw anything on either NBC or CBS 
in New York on a Sunday afternoon.” 

Last January, Columbia set out to 
sweep professional football up into one 
big— and exceedingly complex— Sunday 
program. Every club but Cleveland 
(which will be seen, however, when it 
plays out of town) joined forces with 
them. Meanwhile CBS— in order to show 
regional games to regional audiences— set 
out to divide its network into nine re- 
gional networks. Since a television signal 
goes only one way around the twisting 
maze of coaxial cable and microwave tow- 
ers which link the stations, chopping the 
system into parts, each capable of oper- 
ating as a unit for one afternoon a week, 
was a task calculated to drive network 
technicians to near distraction. 

By last Sunday, however, CBS was pre- 
pared to operate nine networks — around 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Green Bay, Chi- 
cago and on the Pacific Coast— and by 
temporarily merging pieces of them, week 
by week, to show its viewers in various 
parts of the country the pro game of the 
week in which they are most interested. 

The outlands have already begun re- 
acting— as a result of seeing three pre- 
season practice games — to the kind of 
football the big, fast, talented pro teams 
offer their audiences. Every club has be- 
gun getting letters from new admirers 
requesting information or tickets. 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 


Cardinals 


Browns 



1955 RECORD: Won 4. lost 
7, tied 1. Tied for fourth. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Wonl, 

lost 5. 

coaches: Head — Ray 
Richards. Assistants — Bob 
Nowaskey, Charley Trip- 
pi, Chuck Drulis, Wally 
Lemm, John Kellison. 



1955 RECORD: Won 9, lost 
2, tied 1. Finished first. 
Playoff: Beat Rams, 38-14. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 2, 

lost 5. 

coaches: Head — Paul 
Brown. Assistants — Paul 
Bixler, Howard Brinker, 
Dick Gallagher. Fritz Hei- 
sler, Ed Ulinski. 



Giants 


1955 RECORD: Won 6, lost 

5, tied 1. Finished third. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won4, 
lost 2. 

COACHES: Head — Jim Lee 
Howell. Assistants — Ken 
Kavanaugh, Vince Lom- 
bardi, Ed Kolman, Tom 
Landry. 


WATCH FOR : 8, Lamar McHan, QB ; 33, Ollie 
Matson, IIB; 44, Dave Mann, HB; 36, 
John Olszewski, FB; 70, Jack Jennings, T; 
80, Don Stonesifer, E; 81, Dick Lane, DHB. 

offense: The Cardinals, with the most ex- 
plosive running back in football in Ollie 
Matson, the Olympic quarter-miler, and a 
worthy running mate in Dave Mann, who 
played service ball with Matson, have not 
been able to move the ball as they should. 
An offensive line which offered only token 
blocking for Matson, Olszewski and Mann 
needs considerably more strengthening. The 



36. JOHN OLSZEWSKI 33, OLLIE MATSON 


Cardinals also need a first-line T quarter- 
back; Lamar McHan, who has run Rich- 
ards’ team for two years, has not measured 
up. Rookie John Roach of SMU needs more 
experience. The Cardinal offensive ends are 
rangy and sure receivers, but the ball gets 
to them too seldom. 

defense: The Cardinal pass defenders were 
as efficient as any in the league last season, 
stealing 29 of their opponents’ 371 passes. 
The defensive line, wheeling around 260- 
pound Middle Guard Tony Pasquesi, is 
hefty and gets promising help from Rookie 
Guard John Dittrich of Wisconsin. None- 
theless, Coach Richards appears to be too 
lightly manned for the long, grueling run 
of the pro season. 


watch for: 16, George Ratterman, QB ; 18, 
Vito Parilli, QB; 26, Ray Renfro, HB; 30, 
Maurice Bassett, FB; 32, Fred Morrison, 
HB; 70, Don Colo, T; 76, Lou Groza, T; 
80, Len Ford, E; 86, Dante Lavelli, E. 

offense: The Browns are entering their 
first season without the retired Otto Gra- 
ham. George Ratterman, the replacement, 
throws accurately but is not as mobile as 
Coach Paul Brown likes; Vito (Babe) Parilli 
is back from service and when he conquers 
his nerves he will probably be No. 1 quar- 
terback. Otherwise, the offense has all the in- 
gredients of success, with halfback speed in 
veteran Ray Renfro, power in Maurice Bas- 
sett, Fred Morrison and Ed Modzelewski, 
deceptive pass receivers like old Dante La- 
velli and a line bulky enough to protect the 
passer and open holes. Also, don’t overlook 
Lou Groza, football’s best field goal kicker. 

defense: This is the same defense that con- 
sistently has been the best in professional 
football. The line is a very model of the 
modern major defense; the linebackers 
(Walt Michaels and Charlie Noll) react 
quickly for pass defense, plug vigorously 
any holes pried in front of them, Len Ford 
gives strong rushing from end. Age has not 
withered nor championships staled this 
unit, a beautifully cohesive combination. 


80, LEN FORD 18. VITO PARILLI 


watch for: 16, Frank Gifford, HB;29, Alex 
Webster, IIB; 42, Chuck Conerly, QB; 44, 
Kyle Rote, HB; 45, Emlen Tunnell, DHB; 
76, Roosevelt Grier, T; 81, Andy Robustel- 
li, E; 85, Bob Schnelker, E. 

offense: The Giants move from the Polo 
Grounds into victory-rich Yankee Stadium 
this year and may have the offense to con- 
tinue the summer heroics of the Yankees. 
The backs are brilliant with elusive Alex 
Webster on one side, Captain Kyle Rote on 
the other, and Frank Gifford to back them 
up. Mel Triplett, fills a vacancy at fullback 





and is backstopped by oak-legged Arkan- 
sas Rookie Henry Moore. Offensive ends 
are talented and deep and have Quarter- 
backs Charlie Conerly, back for his ninth 
season, and Don Heinrich to throw to them. 

defense: Soft spots at defensive end and 
halfback may be hardened by the addition 
of 225-pound Rookie End Jim Katcavage 
and the return of veteran defender Herb 
Rich to the backfield. From tackle to tack- 
le, the defensive line is sturdy, rough and 
just young enough. Howell spent a half- 
season in 1955 shaking down his defensive 
crew and now has them the way he wants. 
With no Otto Graham to plague them this 
season, the Giants may supplant the Cleve- 
land Browns as Eastern champions. 




1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 — Cleveland (20-26) 

Oct. 7— New York (28-17) 

Oct. 14 — at Washington (24-10) 
Oct. 21 — at Philadelphia (3-27) 
Oct. 28 — Washington (0-31) 

Nov. 4 — Philadelphia (24-24) 
Nov. 11 — at New York (0-10) 

Nov. 18 — at Pittsburgh (7-14) 

Nov. 25— Pittsburgh (27-13) 

Dec. 2 — Green Bay (14-31) 

Dec. 9 — at Chicago Bears (53-14) 
Dec. 16 — at Cleveland (24-35) 


1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 — at Cardinals (26-20) 
Oct. 6 — at Pittsburgh, N (30-7) 
Oct. 14 — New York (24-14) 

Oct. 21 — at Washington (24-14) 
Oct. 28 — Pittsburgh (41-14) 
Nov. 4 — at Green Bay (41-10) 
Nov. 11 — Baltimore (no game) 
Nov. 18— at Philadelphia (17-33) 
Nov. 25 — Washington (17-27) 
Dec. 2 — Philadelphia (21-17) 
Dec. 9— at New York (35-35) 
Dec. 16 — Cardinals (35-24) 


1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 — at San Francisco (no game) 
Oct. 7 — at Chicago Cardinals (17-28) 
Oct. 14 — at Cleveland (14-24) 

Oct. 21 — Pittsburgh (17-19) 

Oct. 28— Philadelphia (31-7) 

Nov. 4 — at Pittsburgh (23-30) 

Nov. 11 — Chicago Cardinals (10-0) 
Nov. 18 — at Washington (27-20) 

Nov. 25 — Chicago Bears (no game) 
Dec. 2 — Washington (35-7) 

Dec. 9 — Cleveland (35-35) 

Dec. 15 — at Philadelphia (17-27) 
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eastern conference continued 

PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


WASHINGTON 


Eagles 


Steelers 


Redskins 



1955 RECORD: Won 4, lost. 
7, tied 1. Tied for fourth. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 
2, lost 5. 

coaches: Head — Hugh 
Devore. Assistants — Steve 
Owen, Charles Grauer, Ed 
Doherty. 



1955 RECORD: Won 4, lost 
8. Finished sixth. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 

2, lost 3. 

coaches: Head — Walter 
Kiesling. Assistants — Bill 
Dudley, Charles Cherun- 
dolo, Nick Skorich, Bill 
McPeak, Russ Craft. 



1955 RECORD: Won 8, lost 
4. Finished in second 
place. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 

3, lost 3. 

coaches: Head — Joe Ku- 
harich. Assistants — Mike 
Nixon, Dick Evans, Joe 
Tereshinski. 


watch for: 10, Adrian Burk, QB ; 1 1 , Bob- 
by Thomason, QB; 17, Ken Keller, HB; 24, 
Don Schaefer, FB; 46, Ted Wegert, HB; 
53, Bob Pellegrini, LB; 60, Chuck Bedna- 
rik, LB; 81, Ed Bell, DHB; 86, Norman 
Willey, E. 

offense: The Eagles chugged through the 
1955 season on one cylinder fair passing. 
Hugh Devore, in his first season as a pro 
coach, faces a large task in rebuilding the 
aging Eagles. The running attack, once the 
stoutest in the league, should perk up with 
the help of Notre Dame’s Don Schaefer, who 


WATCH FOR: 18, Ted Marchibroda, QB ; 26, 
Gary Gliek, DHB; 39, Sid Watson, HB; 
41, Lowell Perry, HB; 50, John Reger, LB; 
60, Dale Dodrill, G; 80, Jack Butler, DHB; 
81, Elbie Nickel, E. 

offense: Jim Finks, who guided the some- 
what erratic course of Steeler fortunes as a 
quarterback, quit last year to go to Notre 
Dame as an assistant. The loss may be a 
blessing in disguise for the Steelers, whose 
small (5 feet 10) Ted Marchibroda was ef- 
fective during exhibitions. He throws well, 
runs beautifully when hard-pressed by 


WATCH FOR: 14, Eddie LeBaron, QB ; 16, A1 
Dorow, QB; 25, Tom Runnels, HB; 28, 
Joe Scudero, DHB; 47, Dick James, HB; 
53, LaVerne Torgeson, LB; 80, Gene Brito, 
E; 82, John Carson, E. 

offense: The Redskins, with the best of- 
fensive line they have had in years, should 
be able to clear the way for a pair of fine 
rookie running backs — Tom Runnels and 
Dick James. Eddie LeBaron, a little man, 
but one of the great magicians of the T, 
and A1 Dorow have both looked effective 
at quarterback, and the return of Fullback 



gives the Eagles some of the rapid power 
of Steve Van Buren’s day. Ted Wegert is a 
heady runner from halfback. With Dick 
Bielski providing the power, the improved 
running attack can give new impetus to the 
passing of veteran Quarterbacks Bobby 
Thomason and Adrian Burk. Lack of good 
offensive tackles may hurt. 

defense: The addition of Old Pro Steve 
Owen, once of the New York Giants, to the 
coaching staff presages a tough Eagle de- 
fense. The 1955 edition had two of the 
strongest defensive ends in the league in 
Tom Scott and Norm Willey, plus a big, 
strong line backed up by ageless and im- 
movable Chuck Bednarik. Maryland's Bob 
Pellegrini adds depth. 

19SS schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 -at Los Angeles (21-23) 

Oct. 6— Washington (30-31) 

Oct. 14— at Pittsburgh (7-13) 

Oct. 21— Chicago Cardinals (27-3) 

Oct. 28— at New York (7-31) 

Nov. 4— at Chicago Cardinals (24-24) 
Nov. 11 — Pittsburgh (24-0) 

Nov. 18— Cleveland (33-17) 

Nov. 25 — San Francisco (no game) 

Dec. 2— at Cleveland (17-21) 

Dec. 9— at Washington (21-34) 

Dec. 15 — New York (27-17) 


charging linemen and lends welcome variety 
to a formerly stodgy Steeler attack. Veter- 
ans Lynn Chandnois, Lowell Perry and Sid 
Watson provide Kiesling with good running 
to the outside of tackle; Old Pro Fran Rogel 
is still sturdy enough to punch at the mid- 
dle. With some relief for him, the Steeler 
fans can discard their recent chant, “Hi, 
diddle, diddle, Rogel up the middle.” 

defense: The Steeler defense is tradition- 
ally rugged and should be so. The addition 
of Gary Glick, bonus draft choice, to the 
defensive backfield plugs a leaky spot in the 
umbrella against air attack; Dick Murley, 
a rookie from Purdue, appears a useful addi- 
tion to the line. Kiesling has the best bal- 
ance the Steelers have known in a long time. 

1956 schedule (1955 scores): 

Sept. 30— Washington (14-23) 

Oct. 6— Cleveland (7-30) 

Oct. 14 - Philadelphia (13-7) 

Oct. 21 -at New York (19-17) 

Oct. 28— at Cleveland (14-41) 

Nov. 4 -New York (30-23) 

Nov. 11— at Philadelphia (0-24) 

Nov. 18— Chicago Cardinals (14-7) 

Nov. 25 — at Chicago Cardinals (13-27) 
Dec. 2 — Los Angeles (26-27) 

Dec. 9 — at Detroit (28-31) 

Dec. 16— at Washington (17-28) 


Sam Baker from service provides the Wash- 
ington club with a third good man at that 
position. 

defense: Coach Joe Kuharich’s defensive 
line is battle-hardened and battle-wise 
backed by a pair of very tough linebackers 
in LaVerne Torgeson and Chuck Drazeno- 
vich. The 'Skins were hard stubborn on the 
ground last season, yielding just over 100 
yards a game to opposing runners, but the 
pass defense leaked badly at times. A quar- 
tet of Joe Scudero and Norb Hecker deep 
with Art De Carlo and Roy Barni up close 
operated well in exhibitions, and they may 
solve the Washington aerial-defense woes. 
The line is pegged on an all-pro defensive 
end, Gene Brito. 

1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30— at Pittsburgh (23-14) 

Oct. 6— at Philadelphia (31-30) 

Oct. 14 — Chicago Cardinals (10-24) 

Oct. 21 -Cleveland (14-24) 

Oct. 28— at Chicago Cardinals (31-0) 
Nov. 11 — Detroit (no game) 

Nov. 18 — New York (20-27) 

Nov. 25— at Cleveland (27-17) 

Dec. 2 — at New York (7-35) 

Dec. 9 -Philadelphia (34-21) 

Dec. 16— Pittsburgh (28-17) 

Dec. 23 — at Baltimore (14-13) 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE 

BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 



Colts 


1955 RECORD: Won 5, lost 
6, tied 1. Finished fourth. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 3. 
lost 2. 

coaches: Head — Weeb 
Ewbank. Assistants— Her- 
man Ball, Charles Winner, 
Frank Cumiskey, Frank 
Lauterbur. 



Bears 


1955 RECORD: Won 8, lost 
4. Finished in second place. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 5, 
lost 1. 

coaches: Head — Paddy 
Driscoll. Assistants — Phil 
Handler, George Connor, 
Luke Johnsos, Sid Luck- 
inan, Clark Shaughnessy. 



Lions 


1955 RECORD: Won 3, lost 
9. Finished sixth. 

1956 EXHIBITIONS: Won 4, 

lost 2. 

coaches: Head Buddy 
Parker. Assistants — John 
Cochrane. Buster Ram- 
sey, George Wilson, Aldo 
Forte. 


WATCH FOR: 14, George Shaw, QB; 21, Billy 
Vessels, HB; 35, Alan Araeche, FB; 44, Bert 
Rechichar, DliB; 45, L. G. Dupre, HB; 63, 
Art Spinney, G; 70, Art Donovan, T; 73, 
Joe Campanella, G; 76, Don Joyce, E. 

offense: The addition of Halfbacks Bil- 
ly Vessels (Oklahoma) and Lennie Moore 
(Penn State) should spice a Colt running 
attack which in 1955 depended too much 
on Alan Ameche’s magnificent running up 
the middle and George Shaw’s passing. 
With the addition of a definite running 
threat to the outside (last year’s fragile 


watch for: 15, Ed Brown, QB; 16, George 
Blanda, QB; 21, Perry Jeter, HB; 35, Rick 
Casares, FB; 45, Bobby Watkins, IIB; 61, 
Bill George, G; 78, Stan Jones, G; 63, M. L. 
Brackett, T; 83, Bill McColl, E; 87, Harlon 
Hill, E. 

offense: The Bears, in George Halas' final 
year as head coach, nearly caught the Los 
Angeles Rams in a finishing rush which saw 
them win eight of their last nine games in 
1955 after dropping the first three. They 
also whipped the champion Rams twice. 
They have added a wonderful breakaway 


watch for: 22, Bobby Layne, QB; 24, 
Jack Christiansen, DHB; 40, Howard Cas- 
sady, HB; 42, Don Mcllhenny, HB, 56, Joe 
Schmidt, LB; 70, Ray Krouse, T; 76, Lou 
Creekmur, G; 82, Leon Hart, FB-E. 

offense: Bobby Layne, the key to the Lion 
offense, passed well in the exhibition sea- 
son, indicating he is finally rid of the shoul- 
der trouble which has bothered him for the 
last two years. An infusion of youth makes 
the backfield look stronger despite the loss 
of Doak Walker, who has retired. Anoth- 
er SMU back — 195-pound Don Mcllhenny 



L. G. Dupre again appears sound), the Bal- 
timore offense should be far stronger. Shaw’s 
aim was off during the exhibitions, but will 
probably improve, and this year he has 
more and better receivers. Moore replaces 
tiny Buddy Young, the doughty five-fool- 
four-inch Negro halfback who charmed and 
thrilled pro crowds for nine years. Center 
is the weakest position on an otherwise good 
offensive platoon. 

DEFENSE:The Colts' Ferocious Five was one 
of the sturdiest defensive lines in the pro 
league last year, and, saving the ravages 
of age, should be again. The secondary de- 
fense was somewhat green, except for Bert 
Rechichar, and porous, but it is hoped that 
a year's experience will improve this. 

1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 — Chicago Bears (23-17) 

Oct. 6 — Detroit (28-13) 

Oct. 14 — at Green Bay (24-20) 

Oct. 21 — at Chicago Bears (10-38) 

Oct. 28 — Green Bay (14-10) 

Nov. 11 — at Cleveland (no game) 

Nov. 18 — at Detroit (14-24) 

Nov. 25 — Los Angeles (17-17) 

Dec. 2 — San Francisco (26-14) 

Dec. 9 — at Los Angeles (14-20) 

Dec. 16 — at San Francisco (24-35) 

Dec. 23 — Washington (13-14) 


threat in Rookie Perry Jeter, who looked 
like another Buddy Young in exhibitions. 
The Bears haven’t yet found a really top- 
notch quarterback, although Ed Brown has 
developed steadily in the last two years. The 
offensive line is rated best in the division. 

defense: The Bear pass defense was about 
the worst in the loop a year ago, but it has 
looked much better in the exhibition trials. 
J. C. Caroline, the fast Illinois halfback who 
played in Canada last season, has quickly 
adapted to the intricacies of pro pass pat- 
terns and may plug a serious leak for Coach 
Paddy Driscoll, who takes over from Halas. 
A pair of large rookie tackles— John Mel- 
lekas of Arizona and M. L. Brackett of 
Auburn — lend new authority to the line. 

1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30 — at Baltimore (17-23) 

Oct. 7 — at Green Bay (3-24) 

Oct. 14 — San Francisco (19-20) 

Oct. 21 — Baltimore (38-10) 

Oct. 28 — at San Francisco (34-23) 

Nov. 4— at Los Angeles (31-20) 

Nov. 11— Green Bay (52-31) 

Nov. 18 — Los Angeles (24-3) 

Nov. 25 — at New York (no game) 

Dec. 2 — at Detroit (24-14) 

Dec. 9 —Chicago Cardinals (14-53) 

Dec. 16 — Detroit (21-20) 


— was impressive during preseason games; 
Hopalong Cassady, the Ohio State All- 
America, proved very handy as a flanker 
back — the pro’s third end. Return of Gene 
Gedman from service will give the Lions 
quick-hitting fullback power through the 
middle and release Notre Dame’s famous 
Leon Hart, who has been filling in at that 
spot, to his normal duties at both offensive 
and defensive end. 

defense: Some part of the reason for the 
team's amazing drop from first to last in 
the Western Division in 1955 was due to 
a softness at the middle of the defensive 
line, this year stiffened by the addition of 
Ray Krouse, 265-pound New York tackle 
acquired by trade. 

1956 schedule (1955 score) : 

Sept. 30 — at Green Bay (17-20) 

Oct. 6 — at Baltimore (13-28) 

Oct. 14 Los Angeles (10-17) 

Oct. 21 — San Francisco (24-27) 

Oct. 28 — at Los Angeles (13-24) 

Nov. 4 — at San Francisco (21-38) 

Nov. 11 — at Washington (no game) 

Nov. 18 — Baltimore (24-14) 

Nov. 22 — Green Bay (24-10) 

Dec. 2 — Chicago Bears (14-24) 

Dec. 9 -Pittsburgh (31-28) 

Dec. 16 — at Chicago Bears (20-21) 
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western conference continued 


GREEN BAY 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Packers 


1955 RECORD: Won 6, lost 
6. Finished in third place. 

195$ EXHIBITIONS: Won 4. 

lost 1. 

coaches: Head — Lisle 
Blackbourn. Assistants — 
Ray McLean. Earl Klap- 
stein, Lou Rymkus. Abe 
Stuber. 


Rams 


.1955 RECORD: Won 8, lost3, 
tied 1. Finished first. Play- 
off: Lost to Browns. 14-38. 
195$ EXHIBITIONS: Won 3, 
lost 3. 

COACHES: Head— Sid Gill- 
man. Assistants — Joe 
Madro, Jack Faulkner, 
Lowell Storm. 


49ers 


1955 RECORD: Won 4, lost 
8. Finished fifth. 

195$ EXHIBITIONS: Won 3. 
lost 3. 

COACHES: Head — Frank 
Albert. Assistants — Red 
Hickey, Phil Bengtson, 
Mark Duncan. Bill John- 
son, Joe Vetrano. 





watch for: 18, Tobin Rote, QB; Floyd 
Reid, HB; 37, Howie Ferguson, FB; 44, 
Bobby Dillon, DHB; 84, Gary Knafelc, E; 
86, Bill Hoivton, E. 

offense: The Packers have improved their 
offensive line with the addition of a rookie 
tackle— Bob Skoronski of Indiana and 
the purchase of Tackle John Sandusky from 
the Browns. A new spirit of confidence im- 
plements the improved personnel and makes 
Coach Lisle Blackbourn feel this is the best 
team he has had in his three years as coach. 
Tobin Rote is a very useful passing quarter- 



18. TOBIN ROTE 37. HOWIE FERGUSON 


back and a strong runner; Howie Ferguson 
gives the Packers a thumping threat up the 
middle. 

defense: The Packer defense was bolstered 
last year by Rookies Nate Borden at de- 
fensive end, Billy Bookout at defensive 
halfback and Tom Bettis at linebacker. 
This trio is back, and the emergence of 
Henry Gremminger, who played end at 
Baylor last year as a defensive back, makes 
the Packer pass defense stickier. A lack of 
good substitutes may prove wearing for the 
members of the defensive line as the season 
goes along, but the starters are capable. 
The secondary defenders were victimized 
only three times last year on long passes, 
but allowed too many short completions. 

1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30— Detroit (20-17) 

Oct. 7 — Chicago Bears (24-3.) 

Oct. 14— Baltimore (20-24) 

Oct. 21— Los Angeles (30-28) 

Oct. 28— at Baltimore (10 -14) 

Nov. 4 — Cleveland (10-41 1 
Nov. 11— at Chicago Bears (31-52) 

Nov. 18— San Francisco (27-21) 

Nov. 22— at Detroit ( 1 0—24 1 

Dec. 2— at Chicago Cardinals (31-14) 

Dec. 8— at San Francisco (28-7) 

Dec. 16— at Los Angeles (17-31 ) 


WATCH FOR: 9. Billy Wade, QB; 11, Nor- 
man Van Brocklin, QB; 21, Sheets Quinlan, 
HB; 27, Ron Waller, HB; 35, Tank Young- 
er, FB; 40, Elroy Hirsch, E; 43, Bill Sher- 
man, DHB; 48, Les Richter, LB; 61, 
Duane Putnam, G. 

offense: The R sms have an overflowing 
supply of all the offensive talent needed 
for a versatile, powerful attack. In Norm 
Van Brocklin, they have the finest long 
passer in pro football, and he is backed up 
by two top ball handlers— Bill Wade and 
Rudy Bukich. Sheets Quinlan and Ron 
Waller are both fast and elusive at half- 
back; the fullbacks are veteran Tank 
Younger, one of the strongest in the league, 
and Joe Marconi, a 220-pound rookie from 
West Virginia. Elroy Hirsch, still as dan- 
gerous a pass receiver as there is, is only one 
of a half dozen such ends. 

defense: The only weakness apparent on 
the team is at one defensive end post, where 
Frank Fuller, being groomed to replace 
Andy Robustelli, broke his leg, leaving 
only inexperienced personnel available. The 
linebackers— Les Richter and Larry Mor- 
ris— are a really fearsome tandem, and the 
addition of Hugh Pitts, the TCU great, 
makes this position well stocked, too. The 
defensive backs, who were more than ad- 
equate last season, have returned intact. 


■•umP 


1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30— Philadelphia (23-21) 
Oct. 7— at San Francisco (23-14) 
Oct. 14— at Detroit (17-10) 

Oct. 21— at Green Bay (28-30) 
Oct. 28 — Detroit (24-13) 

Nov. 4 — Chicago Bears (20-31) 
Nov. 11— San Francisco (27-14) 
Nov. 18— at Chicago Bears (3-24) 
Nov. 25— at Baltimore (17-17) 
Dec. 2— at Pittsburgh (27-26) 
Dec. 9— Baltimore (20-14) 

Dec. 16— Green Bay (31-17) 



WATCH FOR: 1 1 , Earl Morrall, QB ; 14, Y. A. 
Tittle, QB; 34, Joe Perry, FB; 35, John 
Henry Johnson, HB; 39, Hugh McElhen- 
ny, HB; 47, Dick Moegle, HB; 73, Leo 
Nomellini, T; 74, Bob Toneff, T; 82, Gordy 
Soltau, E; 84, Bill Wilson, E. 

offense.- Frankie Albert was a practicing 
gridiron magician in his days as quarter- 
back for Stanford and the 49ers, and he may 
need all his warlock’s skill in his maiden 
venture as a head coach. Bill Johnson, who 
quit as an offensive center to help Albert 
as a coach, had to return to his chores 



74, BOB TONEFF 11. EARL MORRALL 


after the exhibition season. Hugh McEl- 
henny and John Henry Johnson, recovered 
from 1955 injuries, may take some of the 
ball-carrying burden off Joe Perry, whose 
drives up the middle have been bread and 
butter for the 49ers for years. If Albert can 
dig up some blocking in the middle, the 
49ers can move; they have passing with 
Y. A. Tittle and Earl Morrall, and top re- 
ceivers in Gordy Soltau and Billy Wilson. 

defense: The ends and deep backs do not 
have exceptional speed, leaving team vul- 
nerable to passing. Albert thinks much of 
his success depends on the defense, where 
Leo Nomellini can do much to help at 
tackle — if he chooses to try; Bob Toneff, 
the other tackle, will. 

1956 schedule (1955 score): 

Sept. 30— New York (no game) 

Oct. 7— Los Angeles (14-23) 

Oct. 14 — at Chicago Bears (20-19) 

Oct. 21— at Detroit (27-24) 

Oct. 28— Chicago Bears (23-34) 

Nov. 4 — Detroit (38-21) 

Nov. 11— at Los Angeles (14-27) 

Nov. 18 -at Green Bay (21-27) 

Nov. 25— at Philadelphia (no game) 

Dec. 2 — at Baltimore (14-26) 

Dec. 8— Green Bay (7—28) 

Dec. 16— Baltimore (35-24) 
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THE GREAT DRAMA: LAST ACT 

continued from page 1 6 


strange, bitterly fought game, raged 
about with umpire-baiting; and 8-6 to 
Don Newcom be, but only after closing 
a 7-2 deficit to one spare run. They 
were in the season to the last swinging 
strikeout in the ninth inning to prove 
their right to pride. 

When it was over, Bob Friend, the 
Pirates’ fine pitcher, who worked in all 
three of the terminal games, spoke of 
the Dodgers as if they had beaten out 
Pittsburgh for the pennant, rather 
than Milwaukee: “They deserved to 
win,” Friend said. “They beat us. They 
didn’t wait for Milwaukee to lose.” 

Much earlier in the season than Sep- 
tember 30 (the date the Dodgers final- 
ly clinched the National League pen- 
nant— on the final out), the New York 
Yankees had beaten their American 
League rivals into submission. The 
Yanks clinched the pennant on Sep- 
tember 18, but that was just the day 
they moved into the house. They had 
bought the place back in July. The 
American League’s western teams came 
East after the All-Star Game and by 
the time they had returned home, the 
only items of interest remaining were: 
could Mickey Mantle hit 60 home runs, 
could Ted Williams beat Mantle out 
for the batting title, could Mickey win 
the rare triple crown of batting (best 
average, most homers, most runs bat- 
ted in), could the Washington Senators 
break the St. Louis Browns' 42-year- 
old record for striking out most times 
in one season? 

It turned out that Mickey couldn’t 
match Babe Ruth’s near-legendary 60, 


(though his final total of 52 had been 
bettered by only five men in baseball’s 
long history), but, threatened by Wil- 
liams’ rising average in the waning 
weeks of the year, he put his bat to the 
grindstone and won not only the hit- 
ting championship but the triple crown 
as well— first time that had been ac- 
complished since 1947. And the Sen- 
ators, on the very last day of the sea- 
son, struck out 14 times and made his- 
tory. Of sorts. 

Perhaps the most significant mo- 
ment of the year in the American 
League was May 15, the day they let 
Sal Maglie go. Sal had pitched only 
five innings for the Cleveland Indians 
when he was waived out of the league 
and over to Brooklyn. He was 39 years 
old and all through, supposedly. Of 
course, it turned out he wasn’t, and he 
supplied the Dodgers with not just the 
fine skill of a most effective pitcher but 
also with an exciting competitive cour- 
age that roused this mature group of 
athletes from the lethargy of age and 
created in them a youthful need for 
victory. Sal the Barber had become an- 
other of the warming legends that 
make the world of sport wonderful. 

There were other things, too, that 
are easily plucked out of the kaleido- 
scope of the baseball pageant and re- 
membered from the season, some 
fondly, some not so fondly. The Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs, who finished third be- 
hind Brooklyn and Milwaukee, were 
the team in the major leagues that 
seemed most to enjoy baseball as a 
continued on next page 



“ All right, all right. If there’s anything I can't stand it’s a Monday 
morning quarterback.” 



The battery with 
new Silver-Metalex 
Grid Alloy for 
life-long fresh power! 


Now, a battery that maintains a 
full reserve of factory-fresh 
power . . . gives years of 
lightning-quick, dependable 
starts, regardless of how much 
— or how little — you drive. 

It’s the all-new . . . 
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THE GREAT DRAMA 



Very Graceful Scotch 

Old Smuggler is what Scots- 
men call a very “graceful” 
whisky, because of its great 
softness and delicacy of flavour. 
It is the Scotch with a history, 
dating hack to 1835, and devel- 
oped with patience and scruple. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF 


t < » i ' » / 


IMPORTED 8 Y W, A. TAYLOR & CO., N. Y., N. Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 



There’s an unmistakable elegance in 
every Alligator coat, from luxurious 
all-weather outercoats to feather-light 
rainwear. Choose from many 
fabrics, styles, colors . . . water 

repellent or waterproof . . . great 
values from $950 to $4975 


continued from page 58 

game. That is, the Redlegs, profession- 
als like everyone else, tended to ap- 
proach the game the way small boys 
might (“This is fun— and they pay 
you, besides!”). 

There was Jackie Robinson, once 
Maglie’s most formidable antagonist, 
now his teammate and very proud that 
Sal was on his side. Robinson fielded 
well and batted well enough for Brook- 
lyn, but on the base lines “well” was 
not the word ; there he was, magnificent 
as always, the most exciting individual 
thing you could see in baseball in 1956. 

There was cheerful Billy Hoeft, the 
Detroit left-hander, winning 20 games 
(and, with 21-game winner Frank 
Lary, giving Detroit Tiger fans a prom- 
ise of bright things to come) and hav- 
ing, as Frank Sinatra might say, a very 
large time doing it. Joe Falls of the 
Associated Press tells of Hoeft, in uni- 
form, 20 minutes before going out to 
pitch against the Yankees, sitting be- 
fore his locker seriously studying a 
booklet titled How to Pitch. 

And there was Cleveland, the sad- 
dest place in baseball, where the fans 
turned with incredible viciousness on 
A1 Rosen, who had once been their 
most valuable player but who, har- 
assed by injuries, was now only ordi- 
nary. Manager A1 Lopez bitterly crit- 
icized the fans for their attitude to- 
ward Rosen. To no avail, though, for 
as the season ended both Rosen and 
Lopez were sacrificed to the wolves. 
General Manager Hank Greenberg first 
stated publicly that he felt Rosen’s 
value to the Indians, for psychological 
reasons, had ended; and then he “re- 
luctantly” accepted Lopez’ resigna- 
tion as manager (though “no manager 
ever resigned,” Bucky Harris once 
said). It was a strange move; a man- 
ager like Lopez (five seconds and 
a first in six years at Cleveland) is 
a rare commodity. It is unlikely 
that Greenberg will find a better one, 
even if he does sign Leo Durocher 
to the job. 

But all these are asides, stage busi- 
ness. Now it is the classic last act of the 
drama, the World Series. CUlP) 
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X-RAY FOR THE 1956 SEASON 


For the final week of the season, X-Ray presents its usual weekly inside figures plus a 
selection of pertinent statistics for the fans to mull over during the hot stove league ahead 


PERFORMANCE 


TEAM LEADERS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Brooklyn 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Boston 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Kansas City 


Season 


93-El 

92-62 

91-63 

76-78 

71-83 

67-87 

66>-88 

60-94 


97-57 

88-66 

85-69 

84-70 

82-72 

69-85 

59-95 

52-102 


Gilliai 


.300 


390 33 2-3 


.552 12 2-4 .333 


.448 28 4-2 
.383 38 1-4 
.338 45 2-3 


Aaron 
Kluszewski .302 

Musial .310 

Ashburn .303 

Schoendienst .302 
Virdon .319 

Banks .297 

Mantle .353 

Smith .274 

Minoso .316 

Williams .345 

Kuenn .332 

Nieman .320 

Runnels .310 

Power .309 


Hodges 

Temple 

Dark 

Ennis 

Brandt 

Thomas 

Baker 


McDougald 

Caffie 

Doby 

Klaus 

Williams 

Lemon 

Skizas 


Homers 
Season 
Snider 43 

Adcock 38 

Robinson 38 

Musial 27 

Lopata 32 

Mays 36 

Long 27 

Banks 28 


Mantle 52 
Wertz 32 
Doby 24 
Williams 24 
Maxwell 28 
Triandos 21 
Sievers 29 
Simpson 21 


Runs Produced 
Season 

Snider 170 

Aaron 173 

Robinson 167 

Musial 166 

Lopata 159 

Mays 149 

Long 128 

Banks 139 

Mantle 210 

Smith 142 

Minoso 174 

Piersall 164 

Kaline 197 

Nieman 116 

Sievers 158 

Simpson 161 


Pitching 

Season 

Newcombe 27-7 

Buhl 18-8 

Lawrence 19-lt 

Dickson 13-11 

Haddix 13-8 

Antonelli 20*1; 

Friend 17-13 

Rush 13-U 


Moore 

Stobbs 

Ditmar 


Batting (NL) 

Batting (AL) 

Home run hitters (NL) 

Home run hitters (AL) 

Pitching (NL) 

Pitching (AL) 

ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 

Complete games (NL) 
Complete games (AL) 


THE SEASON 

BEST 

Aaron. Mil. .328 
Mantle, NY, .353 
Snider. Bkn, 43 
(1 per 12H AB) 
Mantle, NY. 52 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Newcombe, Bkn, 27-7 
Ford, NY. 19-6 
Burdette. Mil. 2.71 
Ford, NY. 2.47 
Roberts. Phil, 22 
(in 37 starts) 

Pierce. Chi. 21 
(in 33 starts) 
Cincinnati, 221 
New York. 190 


WORST 
Hoak. Chi. .215 
Miranda. Balt, .217 
Temple, Cin, 2 
(1 per 315 AB) 
Miranda. Balt. 2 
(1 per 230 AB) 
Hacker, Chi, 3-13 
Pascual, Wash, 5-18 
Hacker. Chi. 4.66 
Pascual, Wash. 5.86 
Jetfcoat, Cin, 2 
(in 16 starts) 
Gorman. KC, 1 
(in 12 starts) 
Pittsburgh, 110 
Baltimore. 91 


MONTH BY MONTH WITH THE LEADERS 


Batting (NL) Henry Aaron, Mil 
Batting (AL) Mickey Mantle. NY 
Home runs (NL) Duke Snider, Bkn 
Home runs (AL) Mickey Mantle, NY 
RBIs(NL) Stan Musial. St L 
RBIs(AL) Mickey Mantle. NY 
Pitching (NL) Oon Newcombe, Bkn 
Pitching (AL) Whitey Ford. NY 
Won and lost(NL) Brooklyn 
Won and lost (AL) New York 
Home runs (NL) Cincinnati 
Home runs (AL) New York 


Apr-May June July Aug. Sept. Final 

.351 .256 .424 .271 .357 .328 

.414 .324 .349 .351 .270 .353 


22 29 12 130 

6-0 7-1 5-1 27-7 

5-0 1-1 4-1 19-6 


19-16 18-12 18-13 20-10 18-10 
29-13 15-12 23-6 16-15 14-11 


93-61 

97-57 


RUNS SCORED AND YIELDED 

Av. Runs Opp. Runs 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Milwaukee 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

New York 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

New York 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Kansas City 

Washington 


per Game per Game Difference 


PITCHER’S % OF CLUB VICTORIES 

Pitcher’s Club % of 


Top Pitcher 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
NY Antonelli 

Bkn Newcombe 

Phil Roberts 

Pill Friend 

Mil Spahn 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Wins Wins Wins 


21 


Lary 
Stobbs 
Pierce 20 

Ditmar 12 

Lemon, Score, Wynn 20 
Brewer 19 


Ford 

Moore 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.328) 
Snider, Bkn (.292) 
Robinson. Cin (.290) 
Musial. St L (.310) 
Boyer, St L (.306) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle. NY (.353) 
Kaline, Det (.314) 
Minoso. Chi (.316) 
Kuenn, Det (.332) 
Berra, NY (.298) 


RUNS PRODUCED 

Runs 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Batting 
Home run 
RBIs 
Pitching 


Robinson, Cin, .290 
Robinson, Cin, 38 
Robinson, Cin, 83 
Phillips. Mil. 5-3 


Aparicio, Chi, .266 
Colavito, Clev, 21 
Colavito. Clev, 65 
Sisler, Bos, 9-8 
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by ALICE HIGGINS 


• HORSES 

Two Cokes for a pony in a $16 million setting, 
and Kentucky State Fair’s record crowds cheer 

SISTER’S 


-ff' 



Revolutionary 

new prism binocular 

41% wider field — with unsurpassed 
brilliance — that’s what the incredible 
new Leitz 6x24 prism binocular gives 
you. With these glasses you can see both 
ends of a forward pass at close range 
. . . focus on all the action at once. 
You’ll enjoy spectator sports as never 
before. Pocket-size — only 414 inches 
long. Lightweight— only 12% ounces. 
Like no binocular you’ve ever seen.W ith 
fine leather case and carrying strap. 
E. Leitz 6x24 Binocular, #155 plus lax 

Abercrombie & Fitch 

362 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 

IN CHICAGO— V. L. Sc A.-9 NO. WABASH 



A yardstick for the measure of sure 
greatness in a show horse is where 
he can win. Certain shows are synony- 
mous with quality competition, and 
for the Saddlebred no win ranks higher 
on the measure than a championship 
at the Kentucky State Fair Horse 
Show. Always special, it was this year 
spectacular, not only because quantity 
as well as quality was present, but be- 
cause the show finally took place in the 
coliseum of the long-planned, new $16 
million fairgrounds outside Louisville, 
in a show ring tailored for the most 
advantageous exhibition of the horse. 

Around the ring, on the walls that 
supported the tiers of gay boxes, were 
painted the names of the five-gaited 
champions of past years, names to 
conjure up memories of great horses — 
Mass of Gold, Edna May's King, Chief 
of Longview, Sweetheart on Parade 
and, more recently, the extraordinary 
seven-time winner, Wing Commander. 
A blank white space awaited the name 
of this year’s champion. But before 
that climactic moment well over 500 


SUCCESS 


horses and ponies vied for other honors. 

One of the show’s early events, the 
fine harness for stallion or gelding, 
brought together for the first time two 
famous horses who also happen to be 
full brothers. Undefeated for over a 
year, the dazzling Lemon Drop Kid, 
owned by the Sunnyslope Farms of 
Scott City, Kan., continued his sweep, 
defeating his younger brother, last 
year’s champion, High Button Shoes. 
The Kid, whose gaudy coloring and 
airy way always catch the audience’s 
attention as well as the judges’ more 
practiced eyes, moved forward in the 
glare of two spotlights to get his award 
— and the term show horse seemed to 
have acquired added dimension. 

The stallion division of the five- 
gaited stake was only lightly filled, and 
it was handily won by last- year’s win- 
ner, Mrs. H. G. Wittenberg’s Gallant 
Guy, with Fritz Jordan up. 

The mare division, on the other 
hand, was popping with 14 entries, and 
many felt it was the standout class ol 
the show. After several demanding 
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workouts the class was tied and the 
spotlights focused on Delaine Farms’s 
Something Wonderful, ridden by Mrs. 
Henry Hart Jr. 

All eight horses entered in the geld- 
ing division appeared for the class, and 
Lloyd Teater, up on Miss Susan Richt- 
myre's recently purchased Red Gold, 
accepted the challenge trophy that had 
been awarded Dodge Stables’ Socko 
last year. 

During the winnowing process for 
the five-gaited championship stake, 
other important classes were decided. 
Jean McLean Davis of Portsmouth, 
Va. personally won more of the top 
awards than any other owner— includ- 
ing, in the ladies three-gaited stake, 
victory on Sashay for the third straight 
year. 

Another kind of a winning record 
was established in the five-gaited pony 
division. Thirteen-year-old Lynne Gir- 
dler rode her 13-year-old pony, Ever- 
lasting Joy, to victory in both the 
open and stake classes, thus finishing 
the season undefeated. To Rider Lynne 
went a large silver bowl for her ever- 
expanding trophy collection and to 
her hard-working pony two Cokes, a 
lemonade, a handful of potato chips 
and several ice cubes. 

The big stake night, during the 
course of which the fine harness, three- 
and five-gaited champions would be 
decided, attracted 13,500, the largest 
crowd ever to attend a horse show in 
the state of Kentucky. In the fine 
harness championship event The Lem- 
on Drop Kid repeated his earlier per- 
formance, which was received with 
such delight that the audience refused 
to allow him to leave the ring. 

The long-awaited event, the five- 
gaited world’s championship, was the 
last class of the six-day show, and to 
the strains of My Old Kentucky Home 
the eight contenders burst into the ring. 

Before the first workout was finished, 
Mrs. Hart pulled Something Wonder- 
ful into the center and Trainer Charlie 
Huston came out to adjust a bit and 
fix a quarter boot. But the bay mare 
never did settle, and Mrs. Hart asked 
and was allowed to leave the ring. If 
it was a wrong night for one mare it 
was definitely a right night for an- 
other. The full sister of the famous 
Wing Commander, Dodge Stables 
Dream Waltz, with veteran Rider 
Earl Teater in the saddle, made a bril- 
liant show at every gait, demanding 
and receiving the coveted blanket of 
red roses. For the Dodge Stables and 
Trainer Teater this was the 11th 
world’s championship — a record that 
may never be equaled. (A _n d 


This amazing new suit 


keeps you warm without 


weight or bulk! 




You no longer need heavy, bulky jackets, sweaters 
and pants to stay warm while hunting. The great 
new U. S. InsulAir Sportster Suit gives you 
airtight warmth — and yet it's amazingly light! 
Millions of tiny air cells in the insulating 
material hold in your body warmth, 
keep freezing air ouf. 


U. S. InsulAir Vagabond 

• sleek nylon twill 

• warm InsulAir lining 

• in brown, blue, char- 
coal, red or green 


U. S. InsulAir Sportster Suit 
• jacket, detachable parka 
hood and pants • com- 
pletely lined with weather- 
proof InsulAir • large 
patch pockets • roomy for 
free movement • in navy 
blue, red, Oregon green or 
olive drab poplin 



Clothing and Footwear of 

US!NS Ul/J , 9 

Insulating Material 


United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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PICNICS AND JUMPS 


For several days around Rolling Rock, hunt racing is the focus of interest. Some 
20,000 come to cheer and seize the chance for an end-of-season meal in lovely country 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS KNOPF 


T he extraordinary beauty of its setting in the 
Loyalhanna Valley, some 50 miles east of Pittsburgh, 
makes the Rolling Rock hunt race meeting one of the most 
splendid of its kind. There the blue autumn mists hug the 
Pennsylvania mountains, and the foliage is barely be- 
ginning to turn. The outdoor spectacle is gilded by the 
richest purses of any hunt race meet. Naturally, the 
best steeplechasers and timber horses are drawn to the 
site, and present there now are such top contenders as 
Richard K. Mellon’s home-bred Chambourg, and John 
M. Schiff’s Carafar. 

The running of the International Gold Cup, which quali- 
fies its first three winners for England’s Grand National, is 
the meet’s most important event, not only in a monetary 
sense (it is the richest) or in terms of prestige (it is the most 
difficult), but also lor historic reasons. If Richard King 
Mellon’s Glengesia had not won the event in 1931, the race 
and the Rolling Rock course might not exist today. 

As it happened, Mr. Mellon’s gray gelding was the second 
winner of a $4,000 perpetual challenge trophy offered by 
the King of Spain, Alfonso XIII, as the award in the inter- 
national steeplechase held at Grasslands, Tennessee. For a 


few years it seemed as if he would not only be the second 
but the last winner, because with the 1931 meet the Grass- 
lands’ committee had scraped their last sous from the 
till and could not continue. 

At this point Mellon decided to build the course at 
Rolling Rock, which includes American timber, English 
hurdles, brush and water jumps — tests for all kinds of 
fast jumping horses. In between races, possibly as a re- 
minder of the pursuit from which the sport of steeplechas- 
ing emerged, fox hunting, the prize-winning hounds of the 
hunt are paraded. 

As spectacular as is the race meeting, as fine as are the 
horses and hounds of the hunt, these are still only some 
of the facilities of Rolling Rock, and the Rolling Rock Club 
text continued on page 63 


prerace pastime for spectators is a leisurely pic- 
nic on hill overlooking course. For those who do not care 
to pack food, hot lunch and drinks are served to the ac- 
companiment of music from orchestra. Below, riders make 
ready in paddock, hanging change of riding silks on tree. 
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racing down backstretch, the horses are partially obscured by carefully tended trees and shrubs. Setting for gently 
rolling course, open to the public only two days a year, is considered among the most beautiful on the hunt racing circuit. 



holding saddle at day's end, weary rider B. H. (Laddie i Mur- holding cup at race's end, Trainer Mickey Walsh receives con- 
ray {above) walks toward car. Murray rode in the limber event. gratulations from General Mellon’s niece, Mrs. Cordelia S. May 




ROLLING ROCK 

continued from page 58 

is only a small section of the 18,000 
acres comprising the Rolling Rock 
Farms, home of the Mellons. 

The club was originally started by 
Mr. Richard Beatty Mellon, father of 
Major General Richard King Mellon, 
as a rural retreat for his friends and 
family to hunt, fish and ride. From this 
it steadily developed into an establish- 
ment that, in addition to the usual 
country club necessities— swimming 
pool and golf course— also boasted 
stocked trout streams, duck ponds, 
game birds, deer herds, shooting ranges, 
ski slopes with lifts and an ice rink at 
the mountain’s summit. The ski and 
skating facilities are open to the 
general public, but the remainder of 
this sportsman’s paradise is restricted 
to carefully selected club members. The 
major upkeep of the extensive holdings 
has been provided for in a special trust 
fund set up by the late Mr. Mellon. 

Although the father thought mainly 
in terms of hunting with a gun, the son 
was more inclined to hunting with 
horse and hound, so in the early 1920s 
he went to England to buy a pack and 
establish good fox hunting around 
home. So great was his concern for his 
new dogs that while on shipboard he 
made arrangements to have them fed 
by the head chef. His enthusiasm for 
the sport aroused such interest that 
soon the Rolling Rock Hunt was rep- 
resented in a horse show — for the oc- 
casion its members purchased scarlet 
coats but made the error of wearing 
black ties instead of traditional white 
stocks. In a relatively short time, how- 
ever, the hunt could boast one of the 
outstanding packs in the U.S. as well 
as take pride in its most properly 
turned out field. 

As a horse-show judge and a breeder 
of hunters and Thoroughbreds, Mellon 
gained an enviable reputation. Several 
of his entries ran in the Grand National 
at Aintree, greatest of all steeplechases, 
and his Alike was a winner of the Irish 
Grand National. 

It is through no whim then that 
Mellon has kept the King of Spain Cup 
in competition. To the handful of 
horsemen who work for the minute of 
triumph in the Rolling Rock winners’ 
circle, his gesture was that of an un- 
usual sportsman. To the thousands of 
spectators who yearly arrive for a day 
in the autumn air, to enjoy the rich 
valley and its equine guests, it was a 
gesture that has turned a fall day into 
a great event. 

—Alice Higgins 




DOUBLE assurance 


(A) Ground-glass focusing. 

(B) Rangefinder focusing. 

To get sharp pictures with any 
camera, you have to focus accurately. 
With Contaflex this is amazingly easy 
because : 

1. You get a large, bright view of 
what you are taking. 

2. Centered in the field of view are 
both split-image rangefinder and 
ground-glass, insuring ultra-sharp 
focusing. 

Simple, fast, easy! And Contaflex has 
a Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens that lets you 
take pictures in poor light. Speeds 
to 1/500 second. 

At leading dealers. Write for booklet. 
WEST GERMANY Car , 2eisSi )nc 485 Fifth Ave _ Nevy Y()rk 1? 


MOST POPULAR SINGLE-LENS REFLEX 


A) The ONE Wine that 
L/g Goes with Everything 
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California 

GRENACHE ROSE y 

lis is America's mosf popular rose — 

y 

i 

-V.-^xCLrJa-'C- -iv Cs r< <C f-CAl 


fresh and fragrant as a spring garden! 
FREE— Quarterly News 



HARRIS TWEED 



KaViLsTweed 


pure new 
Scottish wool, 
spun, hand-woven 


and finished 
in the 

Outer Hebrides. 


The Harris Tweed MarK is owned and administered 
by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., London, England 


For U. S. inquiries: 

Suite 801, 110 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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•footloose sportsman 


by HORACE SUTTON 


Your BIG moment 


SUCCESS 


...this is it! 



KODIAK 

BOW 


Back to cehnp with your own 
big bowhuntin' buck — and 
feelin' mighty proud, drag- 
ging him In! And behind ii 
all, glad \you decided to 
GO BEAR, with the best 
in Bows, Arrows and Ac- 
cessories’ ( Remember, 
Bear Ardhery makers 
are veteran bowhunters 
themselves, so this year 
give youreelf a head 
start. Write Bear 
Archery Go mpany, 
Grayling, Mich. , 
for free\ 2 O-page 
catalog^’E” 

For Fred Bear's'^k 
24 -page book "E" x 
FUN WITH BOW 
AND ARROW 
enclose 25c coin 


"Beat 

GLASS-POW£RED BOWS 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE FINEST 


In the salubrious air of The Bronx, scented with a secret 
formula of beer, cigars and mustard, residents thriveon 


T ourists crossing the borders of The 
Bronx to view a baseball game 
should be advised that, while no visa is 
needed, The Bronx is an independent 
province possessed of its own customs, 
language and national heroes. 

It is known as the Borough of Uni- 
versities, the Borough of Champeens, 
and the Borough of the Bagel. A bagel, 
which is held in high favor by the local 
populace, is a hoop of dough possessed 
of such tensile strength that it has 
been described in certain quarters as 
a doughnut dipped in cement. 

The word champeen, a term of na- 
tive patois usurped last year by Brook- 
lyn, refers to the Bronx Bombers, nee 
the New York Yankees, who, as deft 
practitioners of the willow, have been 
15 times world champions, an unprec- 
edented number of wins which did not 
commence until they crossed the river 
from Manhattan in 1923 and began to 
inhale the Bronx’s tonic air. 

GENUS BRONXUS 

Bounded on three sides by lapping 
water and on the north by the forest- 
lands of Suburbia, The Bronx occu- 
pies three square miles more than the 
Republic of San Marino. It is inhabited 
by 1,600,000 citizens known as Bronx- 
ites— which makes it larger than Co- 
penhagen, Madrid or Rome, and it has 
more people than 17 of the United 
States. 

This populous empire is ruled over 
by Borough President James Joseph 
Lyons, a smiling suzerain who has been 
on the throne since 1933, or just long 
enough, were he a lesser man, to enter- 
tain private thoughts of divine right. 
Although he admits to the indiscretion 
of having been born in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Lyons insists he “migrated early 
in life, attracted by the attractiveness 
of The Borough.” In a recent inter- 
view with this correspondent in the 
presidential suite of The Bronx Coun- 
ty Court House, President Lyons 
stated, “It was the salubrious climate 
of The Bronx that first brought people 


here from distant places with their 
aches and pains. The fact that the Y ank- 
ees are champeens is based on the 
local salubrity, and it is the climate 
of the community that enables them to 
stay champeens.” 

Abetted by centuries of salubrious 
inhalations, Bronxites have developed 
such special character that President 
Lyons vows he can pick a constituent 
from a mixed crowd of neighboring 
New Yorkers. All he has to do is hear 
a few spoken words. “There is a little 
more class to their method of expres- 
sion,” he says. The Bronx accent? “It’s 
symbolic of culture.” The Bronx cheer? 
“It’s an uncouth method of expression 
used by people who are not natives and 
who are overcome by our climate to 
such an extent they give vent to an 
expression that is not tolerated in The 
Bronx. People coming here are not al- 
ways in accord with the champeens, 
and they let off steam in this way.” 

Besides its own cheer (science has 
called it a “multivibrational beta”), its 
own flower (forget-me-not), its own 
cocktail (gin, vermouth and orange 
juice), and its own Riviera (Orchard 
Beach), The Bronx, like any other 
state, has its own famous inn and its 
own renowned tavern. The tavern is 
known variously by the name of its 
owner, Paul Daube, or his sobriquet, 
“The Dutchman.” Located a few 
blocks from the Stadium on Courtland 
Avenue, it was opened by Daube in 
1924, who dispensed baloney, hasen- 
pfeffer and pig’s knuckles. “What did I 
know about baseball?” he says. “They 
put up a lot of naughts and everybody 
goes, ‘Wow! Wow!' ” 

Herb Pennock discovered Daube’s 
first, then came Shawkey, Bob Meusel 
and Grabowski. “One day the Babe 
came in with Gehrig. ‘Hey, Lou,’ he 
sez, ‘I schmell sauerkraut.’ I had an 
odd knuckle. It weighed three and a 
half pounds. I give it to the Babe. 
When that pig’s knuckle was served 
the whole place got up. I said to the 
Babe, ‘You better eat that damn t’ing, 
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you’re gonna need all the shtamina you 
can get.’ 

“Once Ruppert brought this Span- 
ish kid from the West Coast and said, 
‘Let him eat here four or five times a 
week.’ That was Lefty Gomez. He only 
weighed 134 pounds. Hell, he didn’t 
come here only to eat. He moved in. 
He sat upshtairs with my kids, playing 
Monopoly and fighting like hell.” 

While The Dutchman feeds and fa- 
thers the players, they are sheltered by 
the Hotel Concourse Plaza, a 400-room 
layout which is the only full-fledged 
hotel in The Bronx. It nestles along- 
side the Grand Concourse, the local 
Champs Elys£es, a scant three-block 
walk to the Stadium down an incline 
known as Lou Gehrig Plaza. 

Legend says that Babe Ruth, an 
early resident, used to walk through 
its lobby on the way to the park, his 
spikes clacking on the marble floors. 
Such silver-tongued orators as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman and 
Charles Dillon Stengel have all dis- 
coursed from its podia. The current 
home of Bill Dickey, Frank Crosetti, 
Hank Bauer, Andy Carey, Bill Skow- 
ron, Elston Howard and other Yan- 
kees, it has also been prefight head- 
quarters for Rocky Marciano. 

“THIS AIN’T THE BRONX” 

Of the Yankee front office, only 
Chief Scout Paul Krichell still lives in 
The Bronx, and even he— the other day 
— was bemoaning the state of local 
affairs. “This ain’t The Bronx any 
more,” he said. “I remember when the 
Grand Concourse was a dirt road. Ter- 
lits were in the backyard, but every- 
body’s terlit was in the backyard so 
what was the difference?” Still, when 
Mantle lifts one 420 feet into the seats, 
the roar of the crowd rattles the win- 
dows of the Concourse Plaza and resi- 
dents who inhabit the higher floors can 
look out to a clear view of home plate. 

Somewhere down there, at the bot- 
tom of Gehrig’s plaza, under the hub- 
bub, fans are mouthing accents that 
are symbolic of culture. “Gidemouda- 
dere!” they shout at the candy butch- 
ers. Great puffs of smoke filter out like 
London fog across the evening air of 
The Bronx, and the perfume is a secret 
formula of beer and cigars and mus- 
tard. The platinum lights are stronger 
than six suns, and they pale a full 
moon when it hangs over the silver 
tracks of the IRT. Then there’s the 
windup and the pitch, and there de- 
scends a transient stillness so quiet you 
can hear a herring marinate up on East 
Tremont Ave. Brother, that’s what 
you call salubrity. (end) 



The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 


booth's 


HOUSE of LORDS 


The delightful softness and flavor of Booth’s 
House of Lords are sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world’s finest dry 
gin — the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. Many consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 

Imported by W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, /V. 1'. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A, 



Left: Golf jacket with con- 
vertible collar. In natural, 
charcoal, ivory, about $15. 
Right: Country Land Jack- 
et. Natural. About $20. 
Sizes 36 to 46. For stores 
that are near you, write to 
Londontown Mfg. Co., 
Empire State Bldg., N.Y. 1. 


It’s Dacron/Cotton “Calibre Cloth”, another remarkable 
Reeves fabric. The makers of London Fog raincoats and 
jackets choose it for its carefree wash-and-wear qualities... 
for the wonderful way it wards off wind, shrugs off showers 
and resists wrinkles. Wash it again and again, this sturdy 
fabric is Zelan-treated for really durable water-repellency. 
Here, in two all-weather jackets by 

LONDON FOG 


Fobric by REEVES BROTHERS, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
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FAREWELL 

TO 

THE BABE 


Babe Didrikson Zaharias, the greatest woman athlete 
of modern times, died last week of cancer. I lere a long- 
time friend and admirer recalls her life and her deeds 


by PAUL GALLICO 



I T is now close to 25 years since I first laid eyes on Babe 
Didrikson in the lobby of the Chapman Park Hotel in 
Los Angeles upon the occasion of the 1932 Olympic Games. 
She was then a rawhide kid of 18 with short-cut, sand- 
colored hair, a well-defined Adam’s apple and a faint down 
on her upper lip. I watched her “up” to a big girl who 
was wearing the jacket of an Olympic competitor, pin her 
with her gray-green eyes and announce levelly — “Ah’m 
gonna whup yo’ tomorrow.” 

We sportswriters thought that this was cockiness. There 
was no way for us to know at the time that it was just a 
simple declarative sentence spoken by a simple declara- 
tive person. It took all of us some time to find out that 
this lithe girl from Port Arthur, Texas who was apparently 
not made like other little girls of sugar and spice, but in- 
stead, of whipcord, steel springs and Monel metal, enclos- 
ing the heart of a lioness, had also the makings of an 
extraordinary woman. 

None of us who watched this unknown and unheralded 
youngster foresaw that she would become the greatest 
woman golfer that ever lived, a champion of champions, 
and then thrill a nation with the courage and gallantry 
of her battle against cancer. 

There were many sports in which the Babe excelled su- 
perlatively — all track and field events, basketball and golf 
— but there was hardly any game at which she could not 
perform creditably, or at which she could not have become 
a champion, and these included swimming, diving, bil- 
liards, lacrosse, bowling and tennis. But she also invaded 
the men’s fields. Her record for throwing a baseball still 
stands. She could pitch, hit and cover a bag. She could peg 
a football and kick left-footed. Once she even thought of 
boxing. Nothing came of it, but it is recorded that when she 
threw a punch it wasn’t a roundhouse or a fly-swatter like 
a woman, but straight down the old trolley wire a la Ruby 
Goldstein, a sharpshooter of our era. 

While it is true that none of the Babe’s track and field 
or Olympic records, with the exception of the baseball 


throw, are still on the books today, no girl before or since 
has matched her record of events won in a diversity of 
sports. Nor had any other woman even approached her in 
the number and caliber of golf championships captured, 
some of them played while suffering from pain, illness and 
physical handicaps that would have seen most grown men 
laid up in the hospital. 

Competitively, the record she brought to Los Angeles 
in 1932 has never been equaled. I refer to her performance 
on July 16, 1932 at the National Women’s AAU Track 
and Field Championships and Olympic tryouts at Evan- 
ston, Illinois, in which she was entered by herself as a one- 
woman team representing the Employers Casualty Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas. 

Singlehanded the Babe won the team title with an ag- 
gregate of 30 points. In second place was the famous Il- 
linois Woman’s AC, with 22 points, collected by a full 
complement of girls. 

Now consider that in such comprehensive competitions 
as pentathlons or decathlons, the entrants usually excel in 
one or two events, are good in several more and do the best 
they can in the others. Thus there is a balance and the 
battle tends to even out. But in this incomparable per- 
formance, the girl, barely turned 18, was pitted against 
the best specialists in the entire country in each event, 
never less than half a dozen of them and sometimes two 
and three from one team. 

On that day the Babe staged and won a private octath- 
lon. She entered eight of the 10 events scheduled. Five of 
these, the 80-meter hurdles, the baseball throw, the shot- 
put, the broad jump and the javelin toss she won outright; 
and in the high jump, although she equaled the world rec- 
ord jump of winner Jean Shiley, she was just nosed out of 
a tie. She placed fourth in the discus throw, picking up an- 
other point. During the course of the afternoon she set three 
world’s records and was shut out only in the 100-meter dash, 
when she was just nipped in the semifinal heat. 

I cannot think of any male athlete with the possible 
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exception of old Jim Thorpe who has come even close 
to spread-eagling a track meet all by himself in this 
manner. 

Two weeks later the Babe went to the Olympics in Los 
Angeles. Allowed to participate in only three events, against 
the best women of every nation she won two of them, 
setting world’s records in each, the javelin throw and the 
80-meter hurdles. She was languaged out of the third, the 
high jump. After she tied with Jean Shiley for first place, 
at a world-record height, Babe cleared the bar in the jump- 
off but was ruled to have dived over. Thus she lost the 
record and the event. The roll that she used, incidentally, 
is legal today. 

But prior to these events this wonderful little girl, the 
sixth child born to a poor Norwegian cabinetmaker and his 
wife who emigrated to Port Arthur, Texas, later moving 
to Beaumont, had already been a star basketball player 
named three times on the women’s All-America team, a 
high scorer who in one game is recorded to have tanked the 
ball for an individual total of 106 points. And she was like- 
wise a home run hitting star in soft ball, a crackerjack at 
pool and billiards and good enough at swimming and high 
diving to appear in exhibitions. 

All this, however, was only the beginning of a career that 
was to take her to an alltime record as a golf champion, 
including the distinction of becoming the first American girl 
to break the jinx and win the British Women’s Amateur 
championship. 

Much has been made of Mrs. Zaharias’ natural aptitude 
and talent for sports, as well as her competitive spirit and 
indomitable will to win, with both of which she was en- 
dowed in full measure. But not nearly enough has been said 
or written about the patience and strength of character ex- 
pressed in her willingness to practice for endless hours, and 
her recognition even as a child that with all her natural 
ability she could reach the top and stay there only by 
means of incessant drill and hard work. 

"Ah’m gonna whup yo'" 

The hours of practice the Babe devoted in her life to 
various games ought to be made compulsory reading for 
every fresh kid who can swim, skate, run, ski a little or is 
handy at sports and thinks that all he or she needs to do is 
get out there and the opposition will swoon away. When the 
Babe leveled on a sister athlete and husked, “Ah’m gonna 
whup yo’ ” it wasn’t brag (though an element of games- 
womanship and psychological attack was involved). She 
had put in the necessary hours of slavery to perfect her 
form and to be able to deliver the goods; and she just 
knew she could. 

At 16, preparing for her first track and field meet, she 
would work two hours in the afternoon with her teammates 
and then go out alone after supper and practice from two to 
three hours more until darkness enveloped her, working on 
her step-timing for the jumps, her balance in the weight 
events and her starts in the sprints. 

She learned golf the same way. The first full game she 
ever played followed the 1932 Olympics when she paired 
with Grantland Rice against Olin Dutra and the writer at 
Brentwood. She had a fine natural swing and could paste 
the ball as far as a man, but that isn’t golf and the Babe 
knew it. When she decided to go in for the game serious- 
ly, she took lessons, drilled and practiced for hours on 
end until her hands were a mass of blisters. She taped and 
bandaged them and kept on, stopping only when the ban- 
dages became soaked with blood. 

In the spring of 1935 while she was working for her old 


friends, the Employers Casualty Company in Dallas, this 
was her schedule: 

Up at 5 in the morning and practice from 5:30 to 8:30. 
Report at the office at 9. During the lunch hour, putt on 
the carpet in the boss’s office and chip balls into his leather 
chair. After work, back to the golf course hitting balls until 
dark. Thus it went, until the pain in her hands made an- 
other shot impossible. At night she would go to bed with 
the rule book. 

It was the same story when in 1940 Babe took up tennis 
during the probationary period in which she was regai 
her amateur golf status. Married by then to Georg»Pa- 
harias and living in California, she took lessons, played 
matches and practiced against a backboard from morning 
until night, for a year and a half. Had she continued, noth- 
ing could have kept her from the national championships. 

But entangled as she was in the flypaper of the most 
ridiculous set of amateur rules ever devised, Babe quit 
tennis when the sportsmen running -the game advised her 
that because she had been ruled a pro in golf she was like- 
wise a pro in tennis. So she devoted the same long hours 
to bowling and became good enough to bowl major league 
teams in California. 

Golf, however, was where Babe Didrikson reached her 
greatest heights. Who will ever duplicate her most impos- 
sible feat of winning 17 major golf tournaments in a row, 
including the National Women’s Amateur, Tam O’Shanter 
All-American, North and South, Augusta Titleholder tour- 
ney, Broadmoor, Texas Women’s Open, and finishing the 
sweep by capturing the British Women’s Amateur cham- 
pionship? Only a golfer who has known the agonizing 
treachery of which his nerves and body are capable in 
letting him down in tight corners can appreciate the 
accumulative tension of extending a winning string 
of tournaments of match play against the best girl and 
woman golfers culled from a nation of over 143 million 
people and crowning this achievement by winning the one 
continued on next page 



WITH HUSBAND George Zaharias Babe listens to recorded get- 
well messages in Texas hospital room after her second operation. 
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IN BASKETBALL, Babe was a 
three-time All-America star. 


IN TRACK she outscored whole 
teams of skilled competitors. 




IN GOLF, she swept 17 consec- AT HOME, she was a quiet 
utive tournaments in year. housewife, loved gardening. 


THE BABE'S RECORD 


BASKETBALL 

1930: High scorer on Beaumont 
High girls’ team. 1930, 1931 
and 1932: Named All-America 
while playing AAU basketball 
with Employers Casualty Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

TRACK AND FIELD 
1931: Won and set world's rec- 
ords in broad jump, baseball 
throw and 80-meter hurdles at 
AAU meet, Jersey City. 1932: 
At AAU meet and Olympic try- 
outs in Chicago as the “one- 
man team" (representing the 
Employers Casualty Company), 
singlehandedly won the nation- 
al team championships with 30 
points, broke her previous 
world’s records in javelin throw, 
80-meter hurdles, and shared 
high jump world’s record with 
Jean Shiley. Qualified for three 
events on women's Olympic 
team to compete in Los An- 
geles two weeks later. In 1932 
Olympics scored more individ- 
ual points than any other par- 
ticipant and broke three world's 
records in the events enterec, 
the javelin throw, 80-meter hur- 
dles and the high jump, though 
she was later disqualified and 


lost first place in high jump 
on a technicality. 

GOLF 

1934: Entered Fort Worth In- 
vitational, won qualifying med- 
al but was later eliminated. 
1935: Won Texas Invitational, 
was ruled a pro by the USGA. 
1940: Won the Western Open 
and Texas Open. 1943: Re- 
gained amateur status in golf. 
1944: Won Western Open. 1945: 
Successfully defended Western 
Open. Texak Open, won Broad- 
moor Invitational. 1946-47 : Set 
an alltirne record with 17 
straight tournament wins, in- 
•cluding Trans-Mississippi, Tam 
O'Shanter All-American, Na- 
tional Amateur, Texas Open, 
Titleholder tournament at Au- 
gusta, and Tampa Open. 1947: 
Became first American to win 
British Women's Amateur 
Championship. 1948: Won Tam 
O’Shanter All-American Open, 
Tam O'Shanter “World Cham- 
pionship" and National Open. 
1951: Won the Texas Open for 
toe fourth time. 1953: Played 
in first tournament after opera- 
tion. 1954: Won Servin tourna- 
ment, National Open and Tam 
O'Shanter All-American. 


FAREWELL TO THE BABE 

continued from page 67 

that had defied American girls for close to half a century. 

Nor must it be forgotten that when the Babe had 
finished this grueling struggle, she was the darling of the 
Scots and Britons in the gallery, as well as the pet of the 
whole village of Gullane. She not only beat the best they 
had; she made them love her. 

And this is perhaps the clue as to why it may be another 
50 or 75 years before such a performer as Mildred Did- 
rikson Zaharias again enters the lists. For even if some yet 
unborn games queen matches her talent, versatility, skill, 
patience and will to practice, along with her flaming com- 
petitive spirit, and manages, let us say, to run an unbroken 
string of tournament victories in her specialty to 20, there 
still remains the little matter of courage and character, and 
in these departments the Babe must be listed with the 
champions of all times. 

Indeed her unique quality has been noted, for in addition 
to being chosen Woman Athlete of the Year by the Asso- 
ciated Press poll of sportswriters and broadcasters for the 
years 1932, 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1950, she was named the 
woman athlete of the half century. 

In 1953 Mildred Zaharias was stricken with cancer and 
suffered one of the most dangerous and excruciating of all 
operations, a colostomy. Yet just three and a half months 
after the operation, this incredibly brave and unquencha- 
ble girl was back on a golf course again in competition in 
the Tam O'Shanter All-American championship in killing 
midsummer heat in Chicago. 

She did not win it. The miracle was that she fought her 
way back that far. Her presence on that first tee was an act 
of heroism that should have been rewarded with the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. The value of her example in 
inspiration to others, and the magnificence of the banner 
she waved aloft to those of less courage and steadfastness, 
cannot be overestimated. 

Ten months after her operation, the Babe won the 
Serbin Tournament in Florida, and that same year, 1954, 
took the National Women’s Open and this time, the Tam 
O’Shanter “All-American” too. 

She never spared herself 

The following year all of her splendid courage was called 
upon again. The trouble was that she had too much of it. 
No longer the wiry rawhide tomboy of 18 who could prac- 
tice and compete all day and dance all night, Babe was now 
a mature woman of 41 who had never spared herself. On a 
car trip vacation with two girl friends on the Texas coast 
she ruptured a disk in her spinal column getting the car 
out of sand when it got stuck. In agony with the pain in 
her back, she played in three more tournaments, winning 
one at Spartanburg, South Carolina before she was final- 
ly forced into the hospital for an operation on the rup- 
tured disk. 

Hospitalized again late in 1955 for a recurrence of cancer, 
her fiery fighting spirit remained undimmed and the golf 
clubs still accompanied her. During her first operation and 
again for her second they stood in the corner of her room 
where she could see them, play mentally over old courses, 
plan to correct old mistakes. They were her beloved tools, 
and they will forever be with her. Without them she would 
surely be remembered, but with them she carved herself 
an imperishable niche in the great American world of sports, 
and likewise in the hearts of all of us who loved her for 
what she was, a splendid woman. (en[d) 
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It’s a deal ! ( He’s got The Hertz Idea ) 



Hertz Idea! Drive it as your own. 
Just show your driver’s license and 
proper identification — it’s yours! 

Cost? The national average rate 
is only $7.55 a day plus 8 cents a 
mile (lower by the week). That in- 
cludes all gasoline, oil, even proper 
insurance. And Hertz honors air, 
rail, most all hotel credit cards; 


Diners’ Club and Hertz charge 
cards. So listen, next time or any- 
time you need a car, call Hertz. 
We’re listed under "H” in phone 
books everywhere. Hertz Rent A 
Car, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far ... use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


Smart businessman. When he has 
an important appointment — that 
won’t wait — he rents a Hertz car! 

All you do is call your local Hertz 
office— any of over 1,000 in more 
than 700 cities. You can reserve a 
sparkling, new Powerglide Chev- 
rolet Bel Air or other fine car for 
as long as you like. That’s The 


Hertz has new Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Airs (or other fine cars ) — just like your own! 
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THE ONE-SHOT KILLER 


Custom-built for big-game hunters, Roy Weatherby’s revolutionary 
new high-velocity rifle can drop an elephant with a single bullet 


by MARTIN KANE 


T he African white hunter’s profession calls for com- 
posure in the face of danger and enough social re- 
straint at other times to put up with all but the more 
freakish fancies of his clients. He is a man not easily ap- 
palled. Still, these past few seasons he has been dismayed 
by a trend that runs counter to all he knows about shoot- 
ing African big game. 

What a rhino or Cape buffalo needs, he knows, is a good 
old English double-barreled rifle — something on the order 
of, say, the .600 Cordite, which weighs 14 pounds and 
shoots a 900-grain bullet. But some brash parvenus of the 
sport, and even some who should know better, are turning 
up on safari these days equipped with mere eight-pound 
rifles, shooting mere 300-grain bullets. Little more than 
peashooters, really. Mostly Americans, of course. 

The cause of this vexation in the veldt is a Kansan named 
Roy Weatherby, a tall and friendly pink-cheeked man who 
was selling automobile insurance in California a few years 
ago, but now makes hunting rifles. The owner of a .378 
Weatherby Magnum likes to think, as Weatherby himself 
proclaims, that it is “the world’s most powerful big-game 
repeating rifle.” His .375 magnum is only a little behind 
the .378, says Weatherby; and he personally likes his .300 
magnum best of all for most purposes, though its heavi- 
est bullet weighs only 220 grains, as against 300 grains 
for the other two. Alongside the traditional heavyweights 
of African hunting, such bullets have a puny look. 

Not so puny, however, is the powder charge behind them. 
A mass of modern slow-burning powder, very unlike the 
spaghetti-shaped Cordite explosive, blasts the little bul- 
lets out of the Weatherby cartridge at such extreme ve- 
locity that, says their maker, it more than makes up for 
the difference in bullet weight and even for a fairly pro- 
found difference in muzzle energy. The .600 Cordite de- 
livers 7,600 pounds of muzzle energy, and the .378 Weather- 
by Magnum some 1,600 pounds less. Despite the difference, 
Weatherby insists, his bullets have more shocking power- 
more than enough to kill with one well-placed shot any of 
the world’s big game, quite enough to kill with even one 
badly placed shot some of the lesser big-game animals. It 
is the sort of claim that leads to night-long argument, but 


Weatherby makes out an excellent case. He kills big game 
instantly with one shot. 

The African white hunter’s confidence in the ballistic 
sanity of Yankee riflemakers has been restored recently by 
Winchester’s introduction of its .458 Model 70, The African, 
designed to take care of elephant and rhino with a heavy 
bullet of the kind tVie African hunter knows and respects. 
This bruiser throws a 500-grain bullet with a muzzle energy 
of 5,010 foot-pounds. It, too, has made one-shot elephant 
kills and, according to an African game warden, has been 
seen to bring down an elephant, stopping him instantly, 
with a frontal shot between the eyes. Such a placement re- 
quires that the bullet penetrate two feet of honeycombed 
bone and, with lesser rifles, is something to be avoided. The 
rifle, weighing 9 }4 pounds, may be used with a 510-grain 
soft point on such game as tiger or with the heavy, steel- 
jacketed 500-grain Full Patch on elephant and rhino. 

Like the Weatherby Magnums, the Winchester .458 uses 
modern powder, instead of the Cordite preferred in Britain. 
To Weatherby, the velocity-lover, its muzzle velocity of 
2,125 feet per second is heretically slow. Weatherby’s fond- 
ness for velocity takes some explaining, and so, for that 
matter, does Weatherby himself. 

The man who designed this rifle was hindered neither by 
established ballistic theory nor by any regard for austerity 
of design. Custom buyers can get from him a rifle as gaudy 
as the Mardi Gras-red Imperial with zebra upholstery 
that Weatherby drives; but for all that the decked-out 
Weatherby rifle dazzles the appraising eye, the end result 
is a thing of beauty in its own assertive way, as American 
as a loud shirt in Texas. 

There has been a tendency among some of the rifle fancy 
to look upon this newcomer Weatherby, this insurance 
man turned riflemaker, as an upstart. Weatherby bears on 
his soul the bramble scratches of the pioneer. He has a 
great deal to live down. He was born, for instance, in Kan- 
sas, a state which has no big-game hunting, not even for 
deer. He never even saw big game until 1939, when, at the 
age of 29, he shot a mule deer in Nevada. And his first 
boyhood weapon was a Daisy air rifle, a prize he earned by 
text continued on page 73 


IN HIS LOS ANGELES HOME ROY WEATHERBY HOLDS THE RIFLE THAT HAS MADE HIS NAME A SPORTING BYWORD 
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THE CRAFT AND BEAUTY OF WEATHERBY RIFLES 



mesquite stock with basket-weave checkering ornaments 
this beautiful .300 Magnum. The gazelle inlay is of ivory 
and ebony and the floor plate and trigger guard are engraved 
gold. Mounted with a Weatherby 4X Imperial scope: $899.50. 



iyiyrtlewood stock, also with basket-weave pattern, is fea- 
tured on this .300 Magnum. The forearm inlays are of purple 
heart and tulipwood and there is a gold monogram inlay in 
the butt stock. With same scope as the rifle above: $759.50. 



bird's-eye maple stock on this custom .300 Magnum has 
monogram plate of gold inlay. Side inlay is of ebony and zebra- 
wood. Forearm tip and pistol grip cap are African blaekwood. 
With a 4X Weatherby scope this piece is valued at $1,200. 



walnut stock for this custom .257 Magnum has basket- 
weave checkering. The butt stock and forearm inlays are of 
ivory and ebony and there is a gold monogram plate. Equipped 
with a Weatherby 6X Imperial scope it is priced at $704.50. 


THE ONE-SHOT KILLER 

continued from page 71 

selling garden seeds to wheat farmers. 
His introduction to hunting was one of 
those Kansas coyote drives— farmers 
gathered around the perimeter of a 
mile-square section and working in- 
ward, shooting jack rabbits on the way 
to confuse the coyotes. Roy’s self- 
assigned function: to put wounded 
jack rabbits out of their misery. 

“I guess I must be normal,” he 
says, pondering the old question as 
to whether hunting is a cruel sport. 
“I’ve always been tenderhearted about 
animals.” 

It was that sentiment, he thinks, 
that set him on the search for a rifle 
that would guarantee an instantaneous 
kill, with even a misplaced bullet. But 
long before then he had been inter- 
ested in rifles. About 1935, when he 
took up bench-rest shooting and hand- 
loading, he began studying ballistics 
in books and pamphlets he obtained 
from the Government in Washington. 

“I worked out a theory,” he says, 
‘‘that if you got a bullet traveling fast 
enough it would disintegrate inside the 
animal and not just expand. If the bul- 
let merely expands going into the ani- 
mal, the animal will die quickly only 
if the bullet hits a vital organ. If it 
doesn’t hit a vital organ the animal 
will just bleed to death. That makes 
for suffering. And hunters are mostly 
incapable of following a blood trail.” 

Weatherby decided that a superfast 
bullet propelled by the biggest prac- 
tical powder charge would give him 
the shocking power for a mercifully 
quick kill. For speed he sacrificed bul- 
let weight. This was a simple approach 
to a complex problem, but, after all, 
Weatherby is a man who used to sell 
can openers from door to door. He 
thinks simply and still disdains to call 
himself a ballistician. ‘‘The real ballis- 
tician is a physicist,” he says. 

“You can get power in a rifle pretty 
much the way you get power in an 
automobile,” he says. “The more gas, 
the more power. Well, in bullets, the 
more powder the more power.” 

The result is that a Weatherby Mag- 
num is something like one of those 
hopped-up Studebakers of a few years 
back which, concealing a Cadillac en- 
gine under the hood, would scoot like a 
thief away from a stop light, leaving 
behind a low, throaty exhaust murmur, 
a smell of raw gasoline and just an echo 
of a cackle from the driver’s seat. 

“The big thing,” Weatherby says, 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHIL BATH 


“is to use enough modern, slow-burning 
powder and to shape your case to the 
burning characteristics of the powder. 
About 1940 I started making cartridge 
cases of different shapes and larger ca- 
pacities. I was still selling auto insur- 
ance then. On nights and weekends I 
worked on my cartridge cases. 

“I had to have a chronograph to 
test my velocities but I didn’t have 
the money to buy one. I built it my- 
self, and tested it with existing ammu- 
nition of known velocity. Then I tried 
it with my own ammo. I kept changing 
shoulders on cases and trying different 
powders in different case shapes.” 

By 1943, Weatherby was ready to 
try out his handmade bullets on game 
in Utah. He had rechambered a Win- 
chester .270 to take his magnum loads. 

Choice: insurance or rifles? 

“I had a party of friends with me 
and when they shot deer with my rifle 
the deer dropped like lightning no mat- 
ter where they were hit,” he says. 
“That started the business. Pretty 
soon I was rechambering rifles for 
friends and friends of friends. 

“I had to hire a girl to answer letters 
and buy a Sears, Roebuck lathe for 
$198. I started chambering rifles so 
they could take this ammunition. That 
went on for a few months but I had to 
decide whether to stay with it. It was 
getting away from me. I was making 
damn good money with the insurance 
company and living pretty well. But 
in September 1945, I opened a sport- 
ing goods store. I waited on customers 
out front and worked on guns in the 
back. Then I hired a girl for the of- 
fice and men for the back, added a 
piece of equipment here and there, and 
many a day I was afraid of the sheriff. 
I damn near starved. I cut my living 
expenses down to a quarter of what 
they had been.” 

Eventually Weatherby bought out 
a barrelmaker and a company “with a 
wonderful stock inletting machine.” 

“I had nothing to buy them with,” 
he explains, “so I incorporated.” 

Incorporation brought him finan- 
cial backing, which bought him more 
equipment and in time Weatherby was 
turning out not just rechambered rifles 
but the kind of rifle he had dreamed 
of and, with ornamentation, dressed 
up to kill with merciful dispatch. Now 
he grosses $1 million a year but until 
recently was gloomily convinced that, 
sooner or later, “like every other cus- 
tom riflemaker,” he’d have to turn to 
something else to make a living. 


“All the oldtimers went broke,” he 
says. 

To combat that prospect, a few 
years ago he began turning out a semi- 
production rifle selling for much less 
than his custom rifles. Today 90% of 
Weatherby ’s customers are ordinary 
hunters who scrape together the $250 
or so it takes to buy the Weatherby 
Magnum DeLuxe (noncustom) grade. 
For this, the hunter gets a minimum 
of fancy inlays of tropical wood but, at 
the same time, a high-velocity, flat- 
shooting, walnut-stock rifle which, be- 
fore it left the factory, was required 
to deliver a five-shot group not exceed- 
ing 1 1 /2 inches at 100 yards. To prove 
the performance, the test target is 
shipped with the rifle. 

Such accuracy is far from common 
in hunting rifles, especially in the big- 
game category. A handmade double- 
barreled Holland & Holland magnum, 
built by venerable British craftsmen 
who prefer the hammer, chisel and file 
to modern machine tools, is considered 
good enough if it sprays its big bul- 
lets over a four-inch area at 100 yards. 
This is due largely, of course, to in- 
herent difficulties of double-barrel 
construction. 

There are other refinements in this 
standard-grade (DeLuxe) Weatherby. 
Its barrel, for example, is of a special 
hard chrome molybdenum steel devel- 
oped by the Timken roller-bearing 
people whose Board Chairman Henry 
Timken Jr. is a Weatherby rifle en- 
thusiast. (So, for that matter, is Mrs. 
Timken.) Partly because of the boss’s 
keen interest, Timken engineers devel- 
oped a barrel steel which, Weatherby 
says, is more stable than other rifle 
steels, more easily worked, gives better 
accuracy and is so hard that chrome 
lining no longer is necessary to extend 
barrel life for his hot loads. Weatherby 
drills and reams the barrel with preci- 
sion machinery, rifles it with the only 
Lapointe broach west of the Mississip- 
pi, laps it by hand and gives it a mir- 
ror polish before bluing. Its imported 
Mauser action is reheat-treated and 
the trigger replaced with a Timney or 
Jaeger adjustable trigger. The stock’s 
fore-end tip and pistol grip cap are of 
East Indian rosewood, with white line 
spacer and diamond inlay of contrast- 
ing wood. The finish is a unique two- 
component resin, without oils or plasti- 
cizers, applied in 10 to 15 coats with a 
rubdown between each coat. The result 
is a clear, hard gloss that resists wear 
and does not change color. The stock 
continued on next page 
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THE ONE-SHOT KILLER 

continued, from page 73 

is hand-checkered, and the barrel is 
bedded to it with expert care. 

That is quite a lot to get for $250, 
especially as the standard (DeLuxe) 
barreled action alone costs $155. For 
a hand-honed custom action, which 
includes checkered bolt knob and dam- 
ascened bolt and follower, the price 
is $185. 

After that, things start costing ex- 
tra. The most distinctive and the most 
expensive of the Weatherby stocks is 
made of California mesquite. Suitable 
mesquite is rare and getting rarer. 
Weatherby is convinced that some day 
the mesquite-stocked rifle will be a 
collector’s item. 

“It takes about 100 years to grow a 
piece of mesquite good enough for a 
stock,” he says, “and it’s getting hard- 
er to find every year. It is strong and 
hard because it grows under conditions 
that would kill other woods. It has 
learned to get along without moisture. 
It makes a wonderful stock.” 

Base price for a mesquite stock is 
$210 but, if you want it to fit your own 
specifications of drop, pitch, castoff 
and length of pull, you pay for that, 
too. Quite a few customers make the 
long pilgrimage to South Gate, Calif, 
(about five miles from downtown Los 
Angeles) from all over the country to 
be fitted. 

Fitting can be as precise as you want 
it, but Weatherby says he can do al- 
most as well by mail if the customer 
will let him know his weight, height 
and sleeve length and whether he is 
full or thin of face. 

A fancy walnut stock is cheaper 
than mesquite but still costs $160 base 
price. Superfancy walnut, maple or 
myrtle stocks can be had for $185. 
The maple may be bird’s-eye, quilted, 
tiger’s-tail or flame. 

Most of the rest is decoration, bar- 
rel engraving and such. A variety of 
checkering patterns and inlays are 
available for the stocks or can be de- 
signed to order. The Shah of Iran, who 
paid $1,780 for his rifle, had a map of 
his country inlaid in ivory on his mes- 
quite butt stock. The royal crest was 
engraved inside the map. 

As a result of all this, Weatherby 
rifles are owned by Ernest Hemingway; 
several Indian maharajahs; ex-Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico (who 
took five); Ed C. Quinn, president of 
the Chrysler Sales Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation; Arthur God- 
frey; Air Force Generals Nate Twining 
and Curtis LeMay; Professor Dr. 


Heinz Nordhoff, Volkswagen presi- 
dent; William K. Whiteford, presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil; Prince Abdorreza 
Pahlavi of Iran; Gary Cooper; Bob 
Waterfield, former Los Angeles Rams 
quarterback; and Eddie (Rochester) 
Anderson. 

Driving along Wilshire Boulevard’s 
Miracle Mile in an expansive mood, 
Weatherby is inspired by such a clien- 
tele to exclaim that he knows “damn 
few” important big-game hunters who 
can afford a Weatherby who don’t own 
one. Passing the May Company store, 
he points out that Wilbur May owns 
a Weatherby. Passing Ohrbach’s de- 
partment store, he remarks that J. K. 
Ohrbach owns a Weatherby. 

He is proud, too, that rifles made by 
the back-alley ballistician can now be 
bought in such far places as Bangkok 
and Leopoldville, Alaska and Ireland, 
along with ammunition to fit. 

This success has been achieved sud- 
denly but not without pain. In fact, 
pain recurrently contorts Weatherby’s 
face when he considers that not all 
hunting experts have been converted 
to his magnum velocity ideas. The 
slow, heavy-bullet man has been a trial 
to Weatherby, not only in Africa but 
in the United States. There is the per- 
sistent allegation that the high-veloc- 
ity bullet destroys a lot of meat (it 
does if poorly placed), shatters on im- 
pact with twigs (high-speed bullets are 
not generally good for brush-hunting) 
and has a muzzle blast that frightens 
farmers who might otherwise be will- 
ing to allow hunters onto their land, 
even though a disintegrating high-ve- 
locity bullet is far safer to farm ani- 
mals and people than a ricocheting 
.22 rim fire. 

What really makes him writhe, 
though, is the widespread notion that 
all high-velocity bullets will break up 
on impact with animal hide. To an- 
swer this, he first points out that the 
Weatherby Magnum bullet is too well 
constructed to do so. Then he brings 
out a picture of a piece of half-inch 
armor plate. There are nine bullet 
holes in it, all made by Weatherby 
bullets, alongside a number of dents 
and smears made by other hunting 
bullets and even by a .50 caliber ma- 
chine-gun slug and a .30-06 "armor- 
piercing” bullet. The plate had been 
set up at a distance of 100 yards. 

“Any Weatherby Magnum bullet,” 
he says, “from the .220 Rocket to the 
.378 will pierce this plate. There is no 
other commercial ammunition that 
will do it. It stands to reason that 
animal hide won’t stop one of my 
bullets.” 


And, he says, he knows of no case 
where animal hide has done so. 

That business about the .600 Cor- 
dite, with its 7,600 foot-pounds of 
muzzle energy, bothers him too. The 
Weatherby Magnum .378 has a muz- 
zle energy of 6,000 foot-pounds. 

“But,” says Weatherby, “the .600 
Cordite does not have the killing pow- 
er of the faster, lighter .378 bullet. Be- 
cause of its -modern powder, bullet 
shape, weight and other factors the 
.378 Magnum bullet travels at 3,000 
feet per second. At 300 yards its trajec- 
tory is only four inches. At hunting 
range, where energy counts more than 
at the muzzle, it is far superior in kill- 
ing power.” 

He thinks he proved this in 1953, 
when he brought down the first ele- 
phant ever shot with a .378. (Others 
have scored one-shot elephant kills 
with a .300 Weatherby Magnum.) He 
brought to Africa just 10 cartridges he 
had made himself by hand. The brass 
had been turned on lathes at a cost of 
$10 or $15 a round. That night, after 
the hunt, he sat down at a Dictaphone 
and described the day. 

The doubting white hunter 

“I gave my white hunter (Pitcairn 
Holmes) no alternative this morning, 
so he felt that we could drive about 
10 miles to a valley and then about 10 
miles up the valley where some place 
along the line we could pick up ele- 
phant spoor. 

“Well, as we were rocking across the 
ant hills and boulders, one of our boys 
hollers, ‘Elephant!’ and points off to 
the left. It’s a bull. The tusks will go 
about 80 or 90 pounds. Well, the days 
of the 100- and 200-pound tusks are 
gone. Today a 100-pound tusk is con- 
sidered excellent. ‘O.K., Pit, let’s get 
him!’ I was ready to shoot right then. 

“Well, the old pachyderm was just 
leisurely walking across the valley 
through the grass and the scrub trees. 
I follow the tracker. After we had 
walked about half an hour, we could 
see where we were gaining a little on 
him. The old fellow just keeps on plod- 
ding along. 

“Now today I have with me, and in- 
tend to use, that new rifle— the new 
.378 I believe we will call it— and up 
to this time I have shot two animals 
with it. Both were zebras, and both 
went down with one shot and a zebra 
is not an easy animal to kill. This is 
my great chance now. The elephant is 
only 200 yards away. 

“I look at Pitcairn. ‘Why not now?’ 
I say. ‘He’s turned, so I can get him in 
the side of the head.’ 'No,’ he says, 
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pushing my rifle down. ‘He’s too far!’ 
I told him that he may be too far for 
him, but not too far for me or for the 
rifle. All the time we were hurrying on 
and not missing a step. I held up my 
rifle and got ready to shoot. Pitcairn 
almost knocked it out of my hands. 
‘We’ll still get closer!' 

“Well, I made up my mind that Pit- 
cairn was too slow, so I stepped out 
ahead of both him and the tracker. 
I am 50 yards ahead of Pitcairn now 
and the rest of them. I suppose he thinks 
I am a fool. But, not only do I want 
to shoot that elephant, I want to try 
this new rifle out on an elephant. 

“I am remembering that if I shoot 
this elephant with this cartridge, using 
a 300-grain bullet at 3,000 feet per 
second, that it will be the first elephant 
ever shot by a bullet traveling at that 
speed, for no other elephant rifle in the 
world nearly approaches this speed.” 
Just one shot 

“Now, he’s only 100 yards from me. 
I run to the leeward side— that lets 
him gain a little. Here’s my chance. 
He’s turned again. I aimed— but too 
late, for he is going straight away again. 

“There he is angling off just a little 
:o the left. No time to do anything but 
shoot. This is it, or I just don’t get a 
chance, for it is only a few more yards 
;o heavy brush. 

“I aim right between the eye and 
;he ear. I pull the trigger. The report 
can be heard for miles. Instantly, the 
elephant crumples to the ground and 
;he red dust flies. The elephant never 
noved one step after that bullet hit 
aim in the head.” 

It is a good thing that the elephant 
lied of one shot. Weatherby’s hand- 
-nade brass was too soft. The case stuck. 
He could not have gotten off another 
shot. 

It was also a remarkable feat, even 
:or the .378, for there are several 
aundred pounds of bone, a good deal 
if it 16 or 18 inches thick, sometimes 
nore, in the head of an elephant, and 
;his is covered with tough hide that is 
in inch thick itself. The brain is tiny. 
For all that an elephant presents the 
aicture of an enormous target, the vi- 
;al section of the head offers a target 
ike a woodchuck. 

Weatherby is proud of the shot and 
of the new rifle but regards the .378 
is unnecessarily efficient for any but 
;he world’s largest game. His personal 
pets are the .300 and .257 magnums. 

Velocity, not size, is what Roy 
Weatherby likes. As for Africa’s white 
hunters, they may as well face it. That’s 
the way it’s going to be. (.e n p) 



you’ll love it! ..you’ll live in it! 

WHITEST WHITE EVER IN 100% PURE WOOL 

Handsome, casual wear coal of purest, snowy while, laslefully 
patterned with colorful plaid. Smart looking! Worm as toast! Com- 
fortable as on old shoe! Soft, springy, 100% wool, not too heavy, 
not too light — but guaranteed to wear like iron. Quilted lining 
for extro warmth. Perfect for casual wear, for the school or 
college man (gals, too). Available in hip length with zipper open- 
ing, or 3 i length with leather buttons. Many beautiful plaid color 
combinations or solids. At your dealer. 

Companion-Piece 100% Wool Shirts 

Beautifully tailored! Butter soft! Weights 
for every wear. Plaids, checks, Scotch 
Tartans, in reds, greens, blues, grays, tans. 

At your dealer. 

Famous Name In Outdoor Woolens for 12 6 Years 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

WOOLRICH, PENNA. 


Get FREE Catalog 


100% wool outdoor 
apparel for hunting) 
fishing, casual wear. 
Write Dept. Z 
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African 

Safaris 


Big-game safaris into Kenya uplands 
for lion, elephant, rhino, buffalo. 
Gun or camera trips, with all guides, 
bearers, tents, food. Optional trips 
to Kilimanjaro or Mt. Kenya. 

SAS round trip flight from New 
York or Los Angeles includes visits 
to London - Paris - Rome — Copen- 
hagen — Cairo at no extra fare! 



to all Europe, II JCA 00/04 V/A 0 ' 
Near East, U */#*/*es sts/m 
Asia, Africa. 

638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


ITS YOURS 



The Bermuda Trade Development Board 
Dept. SI-610, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Please send me, without charge, 
“Invitation to Bermuda.” 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE FOOTBALL ISSUE: I PREDICT. . . FOOTBALL ISSUE: HANDY REFERENCE 


Sirs: 

Every sports fan in the country is in- 
debted to you for your Special Football Is- 
sue (SI, Sept. 24) as the most comprehen- 
sive, interesting and, I predict, reliable pre- 
season coverage on collegiate football ever 
published. Herman Hickman’s article rec- 
ognizes the fact that great football is played 
and outstanding players are to be found in 

ry section of the c “ ' j 

sketches of 120 out: 



they 


will watch in action during the fall. 

Louis R. Harrington 

Detroit 



f upsets on that first Saturday 
. managed to miss almost half of his 
Hunches. [Actually, Herman got 18 right, 
sed 7— ED.] But it seems to me that he 
is going way, way too far out on a limb to 
predict that Oklahoma will suffer the hu- 
i of defeat during the year. And 
l will certainly not be at South 
i OU meets Notre Dame. 



Sirs: 

The completeness of your comprehensive 
analysis of the college football picture in 
your Special Football Issue was remarkable. 
I am sure that all involved or interested 
will keep this Special Issue handy for fre- 
quent references. 

Dan Peterson 

Evanston, 111. 



Evanston, 111. 


• With those Northwestern Wildcats 
on hand, a sellout in Evanston was in- 
evitable. Send 25fS to Department 990, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
-ED. 


his team being better than 


While I realize that you can’t keep every- 
body happy, I sincerely believe that I have 

of 01e < Mfes in” 'the* SpedaKFwSSif iSie”* 

The report states in part: “. . . Ole Miss 
starts easy against N. Texas State. The rest 
of the Rebel schedule is a setup even for 
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Admittedly, the Rebels have a couple of 
breathers, but for the most part their games 
are against capable teams in a strong, high- 
ly competitive |SEC1 conference. I notice 
that Maryland al ways gets a good press 
despite a favorable schedule. Why pick on 
the Rebels? 

Anyway, I’m very proud of this Special 
Football Issue, and you can bet that it will 
be well worn by season’s end. 

Bruce Johnston 

Norfolk, Va. 


I have long admired Herman Hickman 
as a football player, coach, wrestler, after- 
dinner speaker, TV performer and motion 
picture actor, but after reading the football 
issue I believe (if you'll pardon the expres- 
sion) that he has blown his top. 

He says ( The Eleven Best Elevens) and I 
quote, “Mississippi may again win the SEC 
championship and possibly have an unde- 
feated season, but— through no fault of 
their own, except possibly being too strong 
— they again do not have a representative 
schedule.” Yet he picks Yale in the top 11 
teams in the country. Why, there isn’t a 
team that Ole Miss plays that wouldn’t 
nave a winning season against the teams 
m Army’s and Yale’s schedules and most of 
them would against Oklahoma’s schedule. 

Robert Covens 

Clade water, Texas 


Congratulations on the beautiful and 
'raphic photographs of the Ole Miss foot- 
oall team and Coach John Vaught in your 
special Football Issue. Frankly, I didn't 
sxpect you to do it. 

Robert Leigh 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Let me tell you about Mississippi South- 
ern College. It is Mississippi's largest col- 
ege. Larger than either Ole Miss or Mis- 
sissippi State. It is the college that beat 
;he University of Alabama (25-19) in 1953 
when Alabama was ranked as high as fifth 
n the nation. They also knocked off Geor- 
gia, another Southeastern Conference 
earn, that year. 

In 1954 the Southerners proved it was 
lot just a fluke by taking Alabama again, 
1-2. Last year they didn’t play Alabama, 
jut it would have been a runaway because 
southern was at its best with a 9-1 record. 


by AJAY 



So much for the past. This year Southern 
is really moving. It is enlarging its stadium 
to seat 32,000, has an application in for 
membership in the SEC, and has Don 
Owens, a tackle, who is Mel Allen’s pre- 
season choice for first-team All-America in 
another sports magazine, which I am seri- 
ously considering taking after your sub- 
scription runs out. 

Lee Jones 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 

• Sports Illustrated looks forward 
to scouting Mississippi Southern (SI, 
Oct, 4, 1954) on its admission to the 
Southeastern Conference— ED. 

FOOTBALL ISSUE: WHY AND WHEN 

Sirs: 

Why was there no mention of Trinity 
College and its last two fine teams? 

Althea G. Hough 

Hartford, Conn. 



If you love fishing . . . 

YOU’LL LIKE KENNEDY 
TACKLE BOXES! 


y i 

:&* 

especially 
the big hit 


Spinning Kit 


Small, compact, light weight, yet 27 comportments, 
446 cu. in. of bottom space. Designed for spinning 
tackle, grand wherever plenty of organized space 
is needed. Aluminum, watertight, wonderful! 

KENNEDY MANUFACTURING CO. 

Van Wert 5, Ohio 
I Sold in U.S. and Canada 


• See page 104. — ED. 

Sirs: 

And where is my Alma Mater— Lehigh? 

James Trill 

Blairstown, N.J. 

• ... on page 47. — ED. 

EARLY BIRD 

Sirs: 

With the help of Herman Hickman’s in- 
side information plus my own views, here is 
an advance All-America football team: 

E Tom Maentz, Michigan 
T Lou Michaels, Kentucky 
G Jim Parker, Ohio State 
C Ed Szvetecz, Army 
G Bill Glass, Baylor 
T John Witte, Oregon State 
E Joe Walton, Pittsburgh 
QB Claude Benham, Columbia 
HB Jimmy Brown, Syracuse 
HB Jim Swink, TCU 
FB Don Bosseler, Miami (Fla.). 

Burt Saperstein 

Brooklyn 

PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 

Sirs: 

How very true and how very sad was 
Sports Illustrated’s description of the re- 
ception given our Braves here in Milwau- 
kee on returning from their series with the 
Pirates. If there were a few sleepy wives on 
hand to greet their hubbies it was more 
than I could see. BuL in defense of the local 
fans it must be admitted that performances 
of Adcock, Burdette, Crandall and team- 
mates were enough to sour the enthusiasm 
of us all. Perhaps if our boys would at least 
give the appearance of trying a little harder 
the fans would try a little harder too. 

Edward Shearson 

Milwaukee 

• Seems the only ones who are try- 
ing are the loyal reporters. When the 
Braves left Milwaukee three days later 
for Cincinnati only about 200 never- 
say-die supporters were on hand to 
wish the boys well, a loyal handful that 
in published reports became a multi- 
tude of roaring fans whose spontane- 
ous and unbridled enthusiasm deeply 
moved the departing team. — ED. 



preserves 

leather 


LEXOl renews, strengthens, beau- 
tifies anything made of leather 
by replacing natural oils, Liquid 
LEXOL is easy to use, spreads 
evenly without rubbing , . . is 
self-penetrating . . . leaves no 
residue. Available everywhere! 
LEXOL Corp., Caldwell, N. J. 



KNOW 

where to fish, hunt, golf, snorkel 
or sail— where and what the fun 
is. Get “ The Sportsman's Guide 
to the Caribbean ' 1 published for 
British West Indian Airways by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 130 pages. 
Mail check or $1 to P.O. Box 260, 
Murray Hill Sta., New York 17.N.Y. 


YOU PICK 

the winner every week when you pick 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for football 
coverage. And you'll pick a lot more 
winners when you read HICKMAN’S 
HUNCHES, a weekly football feature 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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• SPORTING LOOK 



FABULOUS 

CHAMOIS 

SHIRT 

FOR MEN & WOMEN 






ze in large sizes only — 
sizes iu 10 16; widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, cosual and work 
shoes,- golf shoes; insulated 
hunting boots,- sox,- slippers,- 
rubbers,- overshoes; shoe 
trees. Also . . . sport shirts 
n your exact, extra-long 
sleeve length. Enjoy per- 
fect fit in your hord-to- 
find size at amazingly 
low cost. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Sold by 
mail only. Write for 
FREE Style Book TODAY! 

KING-SIZE, INC. 853 Brockton, Mass. 


i Bimniffl B* 


+ —of YOU or any 
I member of your 
4c Family — superbly 
4c painted from Life 
■¥ or Photographs, 
♦ adds beauty and 
T distinction to voui 
J Home or Office. 
4c Makes a Princely 
-k Christmas Gift — 
-k from You or Your 
Firm. 



4 c Write our Studio 510 for Complete Details 

t AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS 

* Over WO Outstanding American Portrait Painters 

4c 50 7 Fifth Ave., New York 17 * UN 3-4676 
-k 

tr ★■*-★*»** ****** 


World famous Maytag 
Blue Cheese 

LONG 
REMEMBERED GIFT 

A gift talked about, thoroughly 
enjoyed, long remembered. May- 
tag Blue — a truly exceptional 
cheese. Sought after by discrim- 
inating people. A creamy white 
cheese, delicately streaked with 
blue. A rich full flavor, yet de- 
lightfully tangy. 

Wheels; 2 lbs. — 52-75; 4 lbs. — $4.50. 
Wedges (I oz. eo. indiv. foil wrapped). 

Ctn.of 24. $3.00; ctn. of 48, $5.50. 

We enclose gift card with your name. 
Send check or money order with gift 
list to — MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS. BOX 
549S Newton, Iowa. Order yours too! 



v friends 
r famous 
Wally Frank English 
Dnar pipes we're mak- 
ing this special GOOD- 
WILL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER. We've set aside an ac- 
cumulation of Wally Frank Eng- 
lish GOODWILL briars, they're slight 
"seconds'' of our regular English brand 
selling for $7.50 each, the same in every way 
except for slight surface imperfections which are 
lx i" .1 guaranteed not to impair the marvelous smoking 
Actual I qua ||ty. Each pipe has the wonderful English 
1 “ "M^gic Lamp" breaking-in process, that promise 
to revolutionize pipe smoking, built right into the 


WALLY FRANK, Ltd. Depf. B505 J dTEBi KW . . . 

132 CHURCH ST„ NEW YORK 7. N.Y. i smoked before for mild, no "bite" pipe smoking. 
Send the "GOODWILL PIPE" direct from Eng- I , We'H send your pipe direct from London. Eng- 
land for me to Test Smoke. (Description at ' s * n J“ I no,h ' n 9 f ? r ""It,*.? 

right.) Enclosed find $1 as agreed. Money back J * h . .£■ «i Y An«' 0 °Thtr^'s P no dutv to 

entfOtUM. PRINT NAME S ADDRESS BELOW, j j*,"*”;, ’ft,” b, 


j the postman. Test-smoke the GOODWILL "Magic 
’"J Lamp" pipe as hard as you can. If you don't like 


t for any reason, 
your $1.00. Sorry, o 
allow about one m 


nd it back and we'll refund 
ily I pipe to a customer. Please 
mth delivery time from England. 


For the sportsman, the family on 
a trip, the salesman on the road, 
the car cigaret lighter can supply 


LIGHTER 

LIVING 

T he many new devices that plug 
into an automobile’s cigaret lighter 
socket are so varied and ingenious that 
any man on the road can have as many 
home and office appliances at his finger- 
tips as Dick Tracy’s Flattop Jr. Many 
of them need no more power to run 
them than the six or 12 volts DC (most 
cars since 1955 have the latter, but 
check before you buy the gadgets) 
which the automo- 
bile’s battery sup- 
plies — shavers, or 
coffee makers, or 
baby-bottle warm- 
ers, even auxiliary 
lights, for instance. atr inverter 
For larger portable 

items (television sets, tape recorders, 
record players, vacuum cleaners) that 
are powered by standard 110-volt AC 
house current, there are inverters made 
by the American Television and Radio 
Co. which can be installed either under 
the dashboard or in the trunk with a 
remote control unit to the dash. The 
ATR inverter illustrated here, for in- 
stance (model 12T RME, $42.50; oth- 
ers range from $19.50 to $129.50), is 
about 4x8x9 inches and, with no more 
drain on the battery than one auto 
headlight, will easily power one of the 
new portable TV sets brought out by 
GE, RCA, Admiral and Emerson. GE’s 
nine-inch set, for instance, a real light- 
weight at 125^ pounds, thus brings the 
World Series to your picnic site. Trav- 
eling businessmen 
use them to power 
dictating machines 
or wire recorders; 

General Motors is 
testing other in- 
verters for use with 
record players in 
buses; Adlai Ste- hot-cup pack 
venson has had one 

installed in his campaign plane to pow- 
er electric typewriters. And inboard 
motorboats can take TV out to sea. 
The potential is only as limited as your 
needs and the 110-volt power. 
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by FRED R. SMITH 



All the 12-volt or six-volt-powered 
gadgets only need to have a plug de- 
signed to fit the lighter socket (and an 
extension cord on this order is avail- 
able). For instant 
coffee or hot soup 
along the road the 
Williamsburg Hot 
Cup Kit (Linda- 
vap, Inc., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., $9.95) 
comes in a fiber- 
glass-insulated plaid bag which con- 
tains the two-cup heating unit, two 
plastic cups, two spoons, two plastic 
food dishes. It has sockets for six, 12 
and 110 volts and cords that will work 
in a motel room as well as off the light- 
er. Another car coffee machine comes in 
either one- or four-cup sizes for either 
six- or 12-volt batteries (J. E. Herdman 
Co., 520 Seventh Ave., Watervliet, 
N.Y.; $17.95 for one-cup size, $19.95 
for four-cup size). The appliance plugs 
right into the dashboard, no matter 
how small, and signifies— by a whistle 
—the boiling of water after about seven 
minutes. There is a small but powerful 
auxiliary light made in Germany of in- 
genious design that serves as a trouble 
signal when a red 
shield is fastened 
over it, a reading 
light for a camper’s 
tent without it. 
When the six- or 
12-volt (remember 
to specify) is on, 
the base is magne- 
tized and will cling 
to any metal sur- 
face. It has a nickel finish, a 12-foot 
cord (Hoffritz, 331 Madison Ave., N.Y., 
$9.95). There is also a baby-bottle 
warming unit which has a flexible han- 
dle that will slip over an auto win- 
dow or a glove compartment door, a 
four -foot cord and an automatic switch 
that starts the warmer when the bottle 
is inserted (Hankscraft Co., Reedsburg, 
Wis., $2.89). And— a boon to travel- 
ing salesmen and to hunters returning 
home from the woods— Remington has 
brought out an electric shaver ($31.50), 
powered by six- or 12-volt automotive 
batteries with a cord that fits the cig- 
aret lighter socket and another for home 
use. It comes packaged with a sun- 
visor mirror. Now, his car filled with 
gadgets and the coffee warming on the 
dashboard, the driver either has to give 
up smoking or carry his own matches 
— but other than that, he can have all 
of the comforts of a house trailer. (JERjD 



ELECTRIC SHAVER 



MOUNTED COLOR 
REPRINTS FROM 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Now Available 

The splendid color of sport, as 
only Spouts Illustrated presents 
it, can now be yours to hang per- 
manently on your walls. Glistening 
and mounted on laminated boards, 
your own choices from all the color 
photography and art which have 
appeared in SI will make a beauti- 
ful decoration for your game rooms, 
summer home, bar, or a wonderful 
gift for a sports-loving friend. 

Just send brief identifications of 
each picture you want, including 
page and date of issue— with a check 
or money order made out to 
Sports Illustrated. 

The prices for each picture (in- 
cluding mailing charges ) : 

Half page: $1 .00 
Full page: $1 .50 
Two-page spread: $2.50 
Write Box U 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 

9 Rockefeller Plaxa, New York 20, N.Y. 




HSiSSSlS 

HAVAHART, 192-A Woter Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 8. 1956 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


ANN RONIGER 

Pert Ann Roniger, 13, a flute-playing eighth-grader 
who lives in an old stone farmhouse 18 miles west of 
Strong City, hopes to be the first Kansas girl to com- 
pete on an Olympic track team. Too young to try out 
this year, Ann is aiming for the 1960 Games. She al- 
ready holds two national junior records, 9.3 for the 
75-yard dash (the longest distance the AAU permits 
her to run) and 8 feet 6% inches for the standing 
broad jump. Brother John, 11, anxious to see Sis get to 
Rome, built her a hurdle as part of his 4-H Club work. 


A 49-year-old mother of four, Mrs. Audrey Baines of 
Hampden, Mass, operates a kennel with her husband 
Art, a veteran show dog handler. A licensed handler 
for three years, Mrs. Baines never won a best-in-show 
until the Westchester KC show at Purchase, N.Y. 
There she guided Ch. Dunguaire Bryson, a 6-year-old 
Irish setter owned by Dr. John H. Shelskie, to top 
honors over 2,118 dogs. It was the first time she ever 
showed Bryson, and she only got the opportunity be- 
cause Art was handling another dog in the same group. 




Jack’s getting around. People 

drinking Apple Jack for the first time don’t quite 
know what taste to expect. This heightens the de- 
lightful effect of Apple Jack’s rich aroma and bold 
appetizing flavor. Aged in charred oak barrels, Apple 
Jack is smooth, brilliant . . . opens up a whole new 
approach to conviviality. Tonight, try Apple Jack. 


On the rocks, straight, in a highball, or in a delicious 
Jack Rose cocktail, you’ll find there’s nothing like it. 

distilled since 1780 

Laird’s Apple Jack 
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new Philip Morris 
in the crushproof box 



gives you a perfect cigarette every time 



firm, fresh , round, plump, straight. New crushproof 
box keeps every new Philip Morris in this perfect shape. 
Keeps loose tobacco out of pocket or purse. The perfect 
cigarette for busy, active people! 



new blend of sweet, rich leaf. Take a couple 


of puffs before you light it. Get that flavor? That’s 
natural tobacco goodness. Then light up and really 
enjoy a smoke. Try this new Philip Morris! 


-and at a popular price! 

Also available in Regular Size In the popular Snap-open Pack 



